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TO THE PUBLIC. 



The Author of the following pamphlet died in October 1841, 
at the age of thirty-four. The subject of Education appeared 
to his mind to bear so intimately and powerfully on man's tem- 
poral happiness^ that its investigation became one of the favourite 
employments of his ** short allotted span." The opinions and 
conclusions which are embodied in the pamphlet may there- 
fore be considered as the result of careful examination ; and it 
is hoped that the arrangement and expression of these ideas 
may be found sufficient for their elucidation ; and, if otherwise, 
that a liberal public, in the course of their criticism, will not 
overlook the fact, that part of the pamphlet was brought into its 
present shape under the influence of disease, and that its final 
examination and preparation for the press was not accomplished, 
when the hand of death had brought the author's labours to 
a close. 

The lateness of its appearance must be attributed to the hesi- 
tation of his firiends regarding its publication, and to other 
unavoidable circumstances, and its appearance now, after so 
much delay, to the conviction that has reached them, of its being 
intimately connected with the present discussion regarding the 
Education clauses of the Factories Bill. Alterations in some of 
its passages were at one time meditated, and would have been 
made, if, after the determination to publish, time had allowed 
of their judicious accomplishment The work is now submitted 
to the perusal of the public, with all its fitults, leaving it to their 
own discrimination to sift and separate its contents, and select 
whatever they may consider as likely to be of use in the present 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tliat tltere is a party in Britain disposed to give up the direction and 
superintendence of Education to the Government 

It will perhaps be necessary that I should adduce a few facts in sup- 
port of the above proposition, for state direction or guidance in 
general^ and 'more especially in education, is so inimical to British 
institutions, so t^n-British, in a word, that some will be inclined to 
question my assertion. However, that there is such a party, appears 
evident from the multitude of books and pamphlets which have been 
published during the last ten or twelve years on the subject of National 
Education, a topic which has become the daily theme of declamation at 
our public meetings, and of occasional discussion, even from our pulpits. 
It is called the all-important question — ^the momentous question — 
the ^^ question of questions.*' It is looked upon as the panacea, the 
universal cure for all the ills that betide humanity. We cannot open 
a newspaper but the words " National Education," in large capitals, 
immediately meet the eye. National Education — National Education 
is echoed and re-echoed throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Now all this would be very well if the word " education*' were 
simply used alone. No man has a firmer and fuller faith than I have 
in education, as a means of improving and moralizing the whole 
human race ; but this can never be done nationally, above all, in 
Britain. It is the attempt to make a national concern of what should 
remain a local one — I was going to say, a family concern, and to a 
certain degree, an individual one — which paralyses many otherwise 
praiseworthy exertions. 

While it may be doubted whether many of the National Education 
men know what they would be at, it is manifest that their leaders are 
quite clear upon the subject. What the^ aim at is^ to establish a 
system of National Education, the direction of which is to be given 
over to the State. They wish to create a separate ministry for the 
thing, the chief of which is to be called, '* The Minister of Public 
Instruction." Mr. Wyse, the able advocate for Educational Reform, 
now a Lord of the Privy Council, a man with whom I sympathize on 
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most other points, tells us plainly that his object is to connect educa- 
tion with the State. And he wishes government controlment, not 
only over elementary and primary education, but also over what he 
calls the mpenar^ the iuppkmentaryy and the subsidiaryy — ^that is, 
university education, adult education, and the education imparted 
through the medium of museums and libraries. In justice, however, 
to this high-minded and warm philanthropist, it must be told, that he 
"would still allow the people, at least for the time being, to have some 
share in the management of their own educational concerns. But 
even thus modified, the principle is bad enough, as I hope to shew 
before I have done. His plan of National Education for Ireland is 
briefly this : — That a Board be formed under the Secretary of State 
as its president (Minister of Public Instruction), the Board to be his 
council, and to consist of a Protestant and Catholic archbishop, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and five lay members. 

We find the author of this plan, in Manchester, Cheltenham, 
Sheffield, and other parts of England, haranguing crowded audiences 
in support of a similar scheme for that kingdom. Such is his present 
scheme ; but he speaks of a gradual intetferetwe of government, which 
implies that he would allow the State further power over individual 
freedom as soon as practicable. '* The elements of social progression," 
says he, ** which ai*e now scattered in many directions, must be 
brought to bear with a concentrated force upon the public, and 
every British child be provided from infancy with a good, useful, 
intellectual education by the State, free from superstition and sec- 
tarianism." This passage needs no comment. 

Mr. Simpson, the author of *' Necessity of Popular Education 
as a National Object," is also an advocate for state interference. He 
contends for the institution of free schools by the nation. He boldly 
asserts that government must ultimately have to deal with this great 
question, and he seems to have no doubt but that both houses of par- 
liament will be brought by the press, petitions, and agitation, to 
adopt his views of the subject. But let him speak for himself: — 

" When the legislature," says he, *< have recognised by resolutions, 
the principles, first, That the education of the people, from two 
years of age to fourteen, ought to be furnished at the national ex- 
pense ; and, secondly. That the national system should be directed by 
the government, the way will be paved for the first act of parliament 
which will empower his Majesty to name commissioners, under the 
superintendence of his Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
to constitute a Board of Public Education, whose duty, under the 
responsibility of a minute report to parliament, it shall hey^rst^ after 
the most extensive inquiries into existing improvements, not merely 
in this country, where there is yet but little to boast of, but in 
countries which have made, and are making, popular education a 
grand national object, such as Prussia and France, and, guided by 
sound philosophical principle, to prepare a system of primary educa- 
tion, a code or directory for the teachers* guidance, adapted to all 
classes of the community, and with a special eye to the education of 
the manual labour class, physical, moral, and intellectual. The vital 
importance of such a book needs no illustration. On the table of 



every school ia the country, it would be the teachers' rule, guide, 
warrant, and limit, and secure to the pupil, education on an enlightened 
plan, and that uniform, from one end of the empire to the other. 
This ia of immense moment. There is a vague talk on the subject of 
popular education, even among its zealous friends, which appears never 
to get beyond the machinery, the multiplication of schools, and the 
methods of teaching ; but few seem to think it at all necessary to 
settle the point. What is to be taught? .... Tlie board," con- 
tinues Mr. Simpson, in the next page, << will exercise the most rigid 
surveillance over the schools for teachers, and subsequent parish 
schools. The teacher ought to be liberally paid, quite as liberally as 
the parish minister, while his attainments will secure to him an ele- 
vation in society far beyond what the < schoolmaster* has yet enjoyed. 
But to keep up zeal, and prevent the sedative effect of endowment, 
all the national school teachers should be appointed triennially ; when 
re-appointment will depend upon previous conduct. The board 
ought to have the v>le appointment of the teachers, and the powers 
of dismissal for sufficient reason. Returns at stated periods should 
be made to the board, by the teachers, of the condition and progress 
of their schools; and these should be countersigned by the justices of 
the peace and clergy in the parish, who should have power, and be 
enjoined, to visit the school at all times, and examine it once or twice 
a-year. Occasional inspections by members of the board, or by 
qualified persons appointed by them, going in circuit, so that the 
whole schoob may be inspected in the course of a certain number of 
years, and their state published, would furnish a motive to teachers. 
Justices, and ministers, alike to do their duty." 

Such extracts need no comment. The thing aimed at is evidently 
the establishment of government direction, both in what is to be 
taught, and in the methods of teaching it. Alas ! for Britain, if ever 
this takes place. 

In a note we read what follows :-^-^^ Prussia and France have each a 
Minister of Public Instruction, and the magnitude of the national 
object would warrant a similar appointment in this country. In this 
proposition I am anticipated by the Edinburgh Review, No. 117, 
p. 30,— »' In England, where almost everything is to do, and a great 
deal to be undone, we doubt whether anything can be effected of per- 
manent utility, without a Minister of Public Instruction. The duties 
of the Home Office are already too heavy. The only way to secure 
unity, promptitude, energy, and, we may add, impartiality, in any 
organized system of national education, is to lodge the undivided 
responsibility in the hands of a public officer, and to limit his duties 
to that great object.'' Perhaps the reviewer and Mr. Simpson are 
not aware' that a considerable number of Frenchmen, of different 
political opinions, are at this very moment anxious to get rid of their 
Minister of Public Instruction and his department, altogether. It is 
rather odd, that about the time Mr. Simpson was contending for the 
creation of an office of public instruction, such as that in France, 
three educational societies in Paris (La Society de la Morale Cretienne, 
La Society des Methodes, and La Society de I'Ensiegnement El^ 
mentaire,) actually crowned a work of M, Prosper Lucas ; one of the 
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chief objects of which is the abolition of this very office ; <' L'abolition 
du Ministere de I'lnstructioii Publique," are the author's own words. 
Professor Pillans is also an advocate for state education, although 
he does not go so far as his countryman, Mr. Simpson. Nevertheless, 
in his lectures ** On the Proper Object and Methods of Education/' 
he commends the systems adopted in the German states, and in 
France, and principaliy the Prussian system. Now all the world 
knows what these are. With France I am particularly acquainted, as 
I have been a resident there for the last thirteen years. The truth is, 
the entire education of the country is regulated^ and imposed, by- 
royal ordinances and acts of parliament, and is, moreover, openly 
avowed to be an engine of the State. Every French politician 
maintains that this should be so ; that government has the right to 
form the public mind after its own image, in order to create and keep 
up unity of ideas among the whole body of the people. In recom- 
mending such systems, it is therefore evident, that Professor Pillans 
is an advocate for State^education. But that tfiere may be no doubt 
about the matter, let us attend to the following paragraphs from his 
lectures :— - 

*^ The admirable results of the Prussian system have been obtained 
by a long course of prudent and painsrtaking legislation, founded 
upon the great principle, that government is responsible for the rigbt 
education of the people ; and this principle the Prussian lawgiver has 
followed out to its legitimate consequence, by making it incumbent 
on parents either to send their children to school, or to give security 
that means are taken to educate them elsewhere." .... 

<< In our own island, there is a movement in the public mind on 
the subject of popular education, which bids fair to lead, ere long, to 
a similar, perhaps even to a still happier result. The question of a 
national education for the English people, is one that must now rise 
in importance every succeeding year. Parliament, when it bestowed 
the elective franchise on so large a portion of the people, came virtually 
under a pledge to make them more and more worthy of the new 
privilege, by improving their moral and intellectual condition. The 
obstacles in the way to a final settlement of the great question, How 
the whole body of the English people shall be comprehended in one 
general system of sound and wholesome instruction ? are no doubt for- 
midable, and will unavoidably postpone it for many a day ; but it can 
scarcely be deemed extravagant to expect that, out of the free insti- 
tutions of this country, under the influence of that unquenchable 
energy, practical wisdom, and indomitable spirit of enterprise, which 
have kept Great Britain so long at the head of European civilization 
and improvement, there will at last emerge, sanctioned and parlially 
endowed by the State, a system of instruction for the people of 
England, superior alike to the Prussian and to the French." 

In the Educational Magazine of January 1838, this doctrine is also 
clearly taught. One of the writers deplores " the want of fixed prin- 
ciples for the treatment of the national mind ;" another tells us plainly 
that ^' Education must be made a government measure, which should 
be as ready to prevent crime as to punish it. Let societies exist, and 
let the government work through them, with a proviso that certain 



branches of education shall be imparted ; and that certain institutions, 
normal schools, shall be raised for the full and competent training of 
teachers. Let the church have their schools, and the dissenters have 
their schools ; but let the government compel both to carry out com- 
prehensive plans, and insist upon the elements of geography and 
English history, linear drawing, and the first truths of natural phi- 
losophy being taught by the aid of books properly drawn up, pictures, 
maps, lessons, and apparatus. Let the government provide funds, 
and state -what they would have done, and there will be no difficulty. 
Let them prohibit sham schools being formed, in which the 
word of promise is kept to the ear, but broken to the hope. Let 
inspectors be selected to examine every school at stated periods, and 
let there be a proper scale of payment for teachers, and a provision 
for old age. But let no teacher be elected without having passed a 
Board of Examiners, such as a young surgeon is obliged to undergo. 
The government can do all this, and much more, if they would ; and 
it behoves the people to dog them into compliance, by petition and 
remonstrance, in every form or shape."* 

The famous Robert Owen, the Socialist, is also an advocate for 

State education, as may be seen in almost every page of his writings, but 

chiefly in his << Essays on the Formation of the Human Character." 

Men, in his opinion, are as clay in the hands of the potter, capable 

of being moulded into any shape or form by education and external 

circumstances. " Children," says he, " can be trained to acquire any 

language, sentiments, belief, or any bodily habits and manners, not 

contrary to human nature." According to his view of the matter, 

government ought to avail themselves of this mighty principle, adopt 

his plan of education, and thus give a new character to the whole 

human race. " Every state,*' says he, *' to be well governed, ought 

to direct its chief attention to the formation of character ; and thus 

the best governed state will be that which shall possess the best national 

system of education.'* He again and again returns to the subject ; 

and to shew his amazement that the British government has not long 

before created some system or other, he deems it right to state this 

simple truth with two points of exclamation — " Will future ages," 

cries he, << credit the fact that, to this day, the British government is 

without any national system of training and education, even for its 

millions of poor and uninstructed II'' I cannot help remarking, by 

the way, that the principal argument of Mr. Owen in favour of State 

education, is just my principal argument against it. It is because I 

believe, as he does, that in general the young are as clay in the hands 

of the potter, capable of being moulded into any shape or form by 

education, and trained to acquire any sentiments or belief, that I 

obstinately^efuse to give up their training and moulding into the 

hands of any government under heaven. But of this more hereafter. 

In order to change the character of the nation, Mr. Owen proposes 

the following plan : — An act should be passed for the instruction of 

all the poor and labouring classes in the three kingdoms. 

* I must not omit to mention, that O'Connell is also an upholder of government 
tuition of some kind or otber^ seeing he has declared that he wishes to appropriate 
the most part of the property of the church of Ireland to universal edttcatioo* 
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In this act proTision should be made. 

First.'— For the appointment of proper persons to direct this new 
department of government, which will be found ultimately to prove 
the most important of all its departments. 

Second.-*— For the establishment of seminaries, in which those indi- 
duals who shall be destined to form the minds and bodies of the future 
subjects of these realms should be well initiated in the art and matter 
of instruction. 

Third*— For the establishment of seminaries over the united king- 
dom, to be conveniently placed, and of sufficient extent to receive all 
those who require instruction. 

Fourth*— For supplying the requisite expenditure for the manner of 
instruction, upon a due comparison of the various modes now in prac- 
tice, or whicli may be devised hereafter. 

Fifth.—- For the appointment of proper masters to each of the 
schools. And, 

Last.— -The matter of instruction, both for body and mind, in these 
seminaries, should be substantially beneficial to the individuab and 
to the State. 

MalthuB, too, is evidently favourably disposed to government edu- 
cation, for he says, he considers it a national disgrace to England that 
the education of the people should be left to Sunday-schools and such 
like institutions, supported by those who may give the course of in- 
struction in them whatever bias they please. Mr. J. R. M'Culloch, 
in his statistical account of the British empire, quotes Malthus, and 
adds, that he is dbposed to concur, with very little qualification, in 
his opinion. 

The author of *^ Serums Thoughts on the Identity of Intellectual 
Education with Progressive Civilization" is another axdent partisan of 
government education. He too wishes to form the national character 
and ** school the human mind," of course according to his own image. 
<< Shall no one," he exclaims, ** move for a Central Board of Education, 
authorized by government to make loans for the mental training of 
British youth ?*' Elsewhere he asks, '< Since Boards and Commis- 
sioners are the order of the day, when shall we have a Central Board, 
or a department of education in realities, before whom all teachers 
shall be examined as to their mental capacity and independence of 
thought ?" It must not be forgotten that this gentleman wishes to 
replace the present clergy by teachers of his own doctrine. And here 
is how he advises these teachers to define the Everlasting :— << Define 
the word God as expressing, not a personified cause, separate and 
distinct from nature, not the mechanical maker of a beginning, not a 
supernatural judge and governor, living beyond the universe, nor as 
an immense Bring, all mind, independent of us. Rather^define it as 
expressing the unity or compound of all things — the whole of what is 
known or unknown," &c. Who, I ask, would send his child to the 
state school, if such is to be the government definition of the Al- 
mighty ? The author of ^* Serums Thought^ evidently borrows a 
great deal from the St. Simonians ; like them, be is a hierarchist ; 
nke them, too, he places what he chooses to call social duties before 
individual rights ; and, in the public schoolSy he is for imparting intelt 



lectual rather than religious education — the realities of the exact 
sciences, rather than a vain philosophy and mystic instruction. Now> 
all this may be very well ; but here, again, who does not see that 
neither Catholic, Protestant, nor Dissenter, would consent to send his 
children to such seminaries? The government would not get one 
out of a hundred to attend them ; and what monstrous injustice would 
it be to make all pay for what so/ew want ? 

I have hitherto been speaking of what is intended, but the thing 
actually exists. State education exists, to a considerable extent, both 
in England, and chiefly in Ireland, A Board of Education has been 
formed, which sits in Dublin, whose function is to superintend and 
propagate the government plan throughout the isle. The object of 
this plan is, briefly, to educate the Protestant and Catholic alike and 
together, by means of a class-book, which is supposed to interfere with 
the belief of neither. Enormous sums of public money have been, 
and are still, entrusted to this Board. So early as 1836 they received 
11,658/. for a model school ; which, it appears, has turned out a kind 
of palace, for commissioners to dwell in, to give audiences to secre- 
taries, inspectors, teachers, and other officials. In short, we have here 
already a regular hierarchy of state-paid educators ; and if the com- 
missioners get their will, we shall soon have one of these government 
teachers in every parish and a normal school in every chief town. 

The government scheme of national education for England scarcely 
deserves the name ; for, after all, it simply amounts to the appointment 
of a Committee of the Privy Council to superintend the application of 
any sum voted by parliament for the purpose of promoting education. 
At first sight this appears to be a very harmless interference ; but its 
very want of fixedness, that is, its want of definite organization, renders 
it more dangerous than if the law were fixed and well known ; for 
while we may be happy enough to know what principle is followed 
the present year, we can never know what shall be followed the next. 
The Board may be influenced by party feeling, and, of course, changes 
take place. Where are these to stop ? May not the pretended go- 
vernment improvements be evils ? Teachers' colleges, too, are to be 
established. Of what religious and political creed are the rectors to 
be ? Again, the committee are enabled to grant gratuities to such 
teachers as put themselves most forward in advancing goverament 
methods ajid objects of education ; but what, I ask, are these methods 
and objects to be ? 

Nevertheless, lest it should be thought that I object to the govern* 
ment plans for England and Ireland, on any other ground than that 
of their just being government plans, I here declare, once for all, that, 
as State schools, I consider them as the best that could be devised in 
existing circumstances. But this being the case, it must be owned 
that their failure is a demonstration that government plans of educa- 
tion, in Britain at least, must ever be unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
Meanwhile, I hope it will be allowed that sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to shew that there is really a party within this empire dis- 
posed to give up the direction and superintendence of education to the 
government. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

77uU Education has most prospered in those countries where it has 

remained a family and a local concern* 

In France, education has always been more or less under the direc- 
tion of the government ; and during the last fifty years it has been 
exclusively so. But before proceeding farther, it is necessary to note 
down that the word '' university" has not the same meaning in French 
as in English. In the French language, it denotes the whole body 
of agents and official teachers, of every description, whom the French 
government employ to diffuse State education throughout the empire. 
It is this teaching corporation which is collectively called the uni- 
versity; and I beg the reader to bear it in mind. The external 
organization of the French university really appears to be perfect in 
its kind. In many respects it resembles the oldest and best organized 
body in the world, the Church of Rome. The French university has 
her pope, in her Grand Master or Minister of Public Instruction. She 
has her council too ; her general inspectors and heads of academies 
are her bishops, archbishops, and so forth, down to her primary- 
schoolmaster, all in regular gradation, just as in the catholic hierarchy. 

The university comprises 27 academies, which have under them 
43 colleges, called royal colleges; 854 called communal colleges; 
104 educational establishments, called institutions — some of which 
quite resemble colleges ; 992 other establishments, called pensions^ or 
boarding-schools ; and nearly 40,000 primary schools, besides a great 
number of seminaries for female education, together with a few infant 
schools. Moreover, there exist several faculties of belles-lettres, of 
science, of medicine ; several secondary medical schools, and a large 
seminary, called the Normal School for the Training of Professors 
for Philosophy, Science, and Literature. There are also 73 normal 
primary schools for the training of schoolmasters. 

At the head of this vast body is placed what we would call a Board, 
in England, but what the French denominate the Royal Council of 
Public Instruction, whose president is called the Grand Master of the 
University, or Minister of Public Instruction. In order to shew the 
nature of his office, and the extent of his influence, it may not be 
amiss to state, that the number of reports and letters which he re- 
ceived and issued concerning education in the provinces, in 1835, 
amounted to 96,800. 

The Royal Council consists of seven members ; one of whom has 
the charge of the colleges, and of whatever relates to the teaching of 
languages and belles-lettres; another is charged with all that con- 
cerns the faculties of theology and primary instruction ; a third is 
the treasurer, who is, besides, intrusted with whatever regards the 
teaching of the mathematical sciences ; a fourth is director of the 
normal school, secretary of the council^ and charged to superintend 
the teaching of philosophy ; a fifth is intrusted with the direction of 
the teaching of physical science ; the sixth is charged with what re- 



lates to the medical schools, and also with the superintendence of 
institutions and boarding-schools ; the seventh oversees whatever 
relates to the teaching of history and historical researches. 

Under these councillors are the inspectorsogeneral of studies, whose 
functions are to inspect annually all the colleges of France. 

The next in rank are the 27 heads of academies already mentioned 
— functionaries who direct the education of their respective districts ; 
each being to his province what the Minister of Public Instruction 
is to France. 

The next in order are the inspectors of academies, and the provu 
seursy or heads of colleges. There are several other functionaries in 
the university ; such as the 14 commissioners for the examination of 
school-books, who hold for that purpose a meeting once a- week ; com- 
missioners sent out to report on foreign methods of education; 87 
inspectors of primary schools, and about as many sub-inspectors. 

There exist, farther, several special institutions, literary and scien- 
tific : the Institute, Sorbonne, College of France, Museum of Natural 
History, Botanic Gardens, the Observatory, and a great number of 
public libraries. 

Considerable sums are annually allotted for ministerial subscrip- 
tions for sudh works as are considered useful to the State, although 
not easily sold ; another sum is set apart for the encouragement of 
literary and scientific men, and also for the collection and publication 
of documents relative to the history of France. Besides sill this, the 
government has lately created a great number of new chairs: for 
the Arabic, two ; one for the classical, and one for the vulgar. Simi- 
lar chairs have been instituted for almost all the Oriental languages ; 
mechanical science, political economy, foreign literature, &c., have 
each, too, their State-paid professors, whose lectures are free to all the 
world, to foreigners as well as to the French themselves. Further, 
there are two or three establishments for the board and education of 
the children of such officers as have served their country and died 
poor ; also bursaries for poor students in all the royal colleges. More- 
over, there are numerous military and naval schools : the Forester's 
School, the Miner's School, the Civil Engineer's School, the School 
of Arts, &c. In short, the exertions of the French government for 
the advancement of education, and the money expended, must appear 
to Englishmen almost incredible. But what is, perhaps, most worthy 
of notice, is the care which is taken that nothing but sound doctrine 
shall be taught. The teachers of the primary schools are required to 
have a schoolmaster's diploma of capacity from examinators appointed 
by the University. Each school has for itself a special committee of 
surveillance ; which committee, again, has another body of a higher 
order to watch over it, and so forth, until we come to the Grand 
Master of the University and his council, who watch over all. More- 
over, there are thousands of books, together with a great many jour- 
nals, quarterly, monthly, and weekly, published with the approbation 
of the Royal Council, and patronized by the Minister himself, the 
object of which is to make known and propagate good methods, good 
doctrine, and good books. Nay, more ; the University is supposed 
to be enabled, by her laws and organization^ to prevent the spread of 
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iNid methods, booluy or doctriDes, as well as to propagate good ones 
— to prevent and suppress error, as well as to enforce truth, inasmuch 
as she has all the education in France, even from the professor of 
transcendental philosophy down to the most illiterate schoolmaster, 
under her hand. None can teach even gratuitously without her per- 
mission, nor use a school-book without her consent. In short, the 
French have no educational freedom^--every kind of teaching being 
entirely under the censorship and direction of government. 

I hsid almost forgotten to mention that the French govemment, con- 
sidering theatres, botanic gardens, monumentSy and musical science, 
as means of education, and of propagating sound doctrine, exercise 
a sovereign influence over them all, and annually grant considerable 
funds for these purposes. 

Such is the external organization, or the instrument of State edu- 
cation in France ; and though I abhor it, I hope no one will say I 
have set down aught in malice; but that, on the contrary, I have 
frankly and fairly stated what it is, as far as I have been able. 

I now proceed to examine the results which French State educa- 
tion has produced ; for results, after all, ought to be the touchstone 
of this, as of all else. Every tree is known by its fruits. What, then, 
are the fruits of State education in France ? Give ear, all ye who 
prefer facts to theories*-lA6 French labourers andpecuoiUry are among 
ike most ignorant <^ any that cover the face of the globe. There are 
spots even in the East Indies, whole kingdoms in priest-ridden Italyi 
and provinces in monkish Spain, more enlightened than many a pro- 
vince in France. We learn, from the excellent reports of the Statis- 
tical Society, that the state of education is more deplorable in the 
boroughs of Manchester, Liverpool, and Salford, than anywhere else 
in the three kingdoms ; still, even in these places^ we find about one- 
half of the population more or less instructed ; whereas, in France, 
there are hundreds of parishes where the only persons able to sign 
their names, are the mayor and priest, and sometimes the latter only* 
In the above-mentioned boroughs, it is true, the dames' schools are 
generally in a deplorable condition— damp, dirty, and unwholesome ; 
but these are exceptions in Britain, whereas the majority of French 
communal schools are equally as bad, and even worse — a fact which 
b proved by the most authentic documentary evidence, and of which, 
besides, I myself can have no doubt, because I have seen several of 
these schools with my own eyes. 

The first primary school I entered in France was in the department 
of Cher. The school-room served at once for the bed-room, kitchen, 
and work-shop ; the schoolmaster, being a cobbler by trade, was 
actually mending a shoe when I called to see his pupib, and inquire 
into his system of teaching. I learnt afterwards, that out of the 
whole working population in the parish, not more than thirty could 
read, and about half that nXimber were able to write. But, indeed, 
the ignorance of the French peasantry, and other working classes, is 
so well known to all those who are any way acquainted with educa- 
tional matters, that it is needless to adduce any new evidence on the 
subject. There exists such a multitude of reports on this point by 
governmenti societies, and private individuaU, that any man who 
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chooses may satisfy himself. One of the most curious of these 
documents is Baron Dupin's celebrated chart. This gentleman, after 
carefully examining the state of education throughout the kingdom, 
ingeniously contrived to represent it to the eye on a map, which he 
shaded according to the degree of enlightenment found in the respec« 
tive departments ; some of which are indeed as dark as ink can make 
them ; white paper representing such districts as are passably edu- 
cated, and the black such as have no instruction at all. But perhaps 
the most unquestionable evidence on the subject is to be found in a 
recent work by Professor Lorain, lately promoted to the Rectorship 
of the College St* Louis, on which I have a few words to say. 

While the enlightened M. Guizot was Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in his zeal for the cause he sent out four hundred and ninety 
inspectors to visit all the primary schools in France, and to report 
to him the result of their inquiries. It is chiefly from these reports 
that Professor Lorain has collected the materials for his work. M« 
Lorain, besides being one of the four hundred and ninety inspectors, 
was, at the same time, the ch^ du hureau, or head of the division of 
primary instruction, at the office of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, member of the Committee for examining Elementary Books ; 
and also of the Committee for examining Schoolmasters ; so that no 
one had ever better opportunities of acquiring correct information on 
the subject. Now, this work proves that all I said about the ignorance 
of the lower orders in France is true ; and it establishes a fact of a 
still more baneful nature ; for it shews us that a good deal of the 
education imparted is worse than absolute ignorance, on account of 
the immoral character of the teachers. In one commune, the inspec- 
tor tells us the schoolmaster is a cabaretier — that is, one resembling 
our lowest alehouse-keepers and gin-sellers; in another place, the 
schoolmaster lives openly with another man's wife ; elsewhere he is a 
liberated convict ; another leaves his school to ring the village bells 
during thunder-storms, in order to protect the crops from hail, the 
superstitious inhabitants having allotted him a certain sum annually 
for that purpose. Another evil, which renders the little education 
which the people do receive a great deal worse than real uncorrupted 
ignorance, is the unhealthy nature of schooUhouses, a great number 
of which are so small and filthy, as to render their atmosphere quite 
offensive ; so much so, indeed, that epidemic diseases are quite com- 
mon. Serpents are not unfrequently found concealed under heaps of 
wood, and other rubbish, in the corners of these dens, for school- 
rooms they cannot be called. Some are actually windowless, being 
in old stables, and hence so dark as to be useless for two or three 
months in the year. In such places the inspector often found the 
children for the most part seated on the bare earth ; the half of them 
with their master fast asleep--^ circumstance which is easily accounted 
for by the closeness of the room, and the heat of the stove. In another 
commune the school was kept in the kitchen, where all visitors were 
received, and where the broth-pot was found placed on a stone in the 
middle of the room, the exhalations of which served to increase the 
corrupted and infectious air. In one of these seminaries of learning, 
the inspector found the schoolmaster's wife in bed, having beep deU- 
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I 
vercd of a son in that very spot the evening before. In one commune 

the school was kept in a cellar ; in another, in a weaver's shop.* 

Such is education in France, directed and managed by the central 

government. It is now time to take a view of those countries where 

this matter is managed by families themselves, or by local committees, 

as in the United States of America, for instance* All the world 

knows that there is no minister of public instruction there, and 

that so far from having a uniform system, there are not two States 

which are alike in this respect ; yet the Americans have done more for 

popular education in fifty years, than the French have done ever 

since the days of Charlemagne. In short, it is incontestable, that 

primary instruction is six or seven times more diffused in the United 

States than in France. In the non-slaveholding States, principally 

in Massachusetts, for instance, no citizen is to be found but who can 

read, write, and cast accounts. I wish the French would tell us how 

all this has been brought about without government direction and 

superintendence. 

The Scotch, too, the first, and, for more than a hundred years, the 
best educated people in the world, required no minister of public 
instruction, nor government superintendence, to reach that elevated 
position. The Scottish system may be objected to on several points, 
but the good it has effected is so well known, that any attempt to 
prove it would be superfluous ; and to compare the Scotch peasantry 
with those of France, is to compare light with darkness. Now, here 
again, it is for the partisans of government direction to tell us how 
the people of Scotland have attained that high intellectual and moral 
character, for which, by universal consent, they have been so long 
and so honourably distinguished. Whence come the habits of reflec- 
tion, and solidity of judgment, for which they and the natives of the 
northern states of America have been so often noted ? How does it 
happen that they seek after knowledge, and love it for its own sake ; 
whereas the French refuse it when it is offered to them ? And above 
all, how does it happen that they think far more for themselves than 
the French do? O freedom! thou art indeed a "noble thing!" 
Thy absence or thy presence explains all. In education the French 
are not free — ^that is the mischief. Government not only does this 
work for them, but actually prevents them from doing it themselves. 

In primary instruction, the Belgians have far outstripped the 
French; and in Belgium educational freedom exists; there, too, 
education is for the most part a family and a> local concern. 

In Austrian Italy we find a well-informed peasantry, with a primary 
and an infant school, in every commune ; and there, too, popular 
education, at least, is a local concern. 

Look to the Basque provinces — ^they are far more enlightened than 
the rest of the Peninsula, or France ; and they, too, have never yet 
been subjected to the central government in education or in aught else. 

In Switzerland, too, people of all ranks are well educated and intel- 
ligent ; and here again educational liberty exists. 

* This picture of primary education in France is brought forward as a teat of 
government direction, prerious to 1830 ; but caonot be applied to what the present 
government has done, as sufficient time baa not yet elapsed to produce results. 
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In Iceland, even, the people are far more enlightened than in France. 
In fact, almost all can read and write, and yet they have no public 
schools there; nor can this be otherwise in a country where the 
inhabitants live so far from each other: but then every boer or cabin 
is a school, and every mother a schoolmistress. The children of the 
poor and the orphans are placed in such families as are willing to 
take them, and paid for out of the poor's box. No doubt, one cause 
of good education in Iceland is, the rule that no one can receive con- 
firmation unless he can read and write ; but it is not for us to explain 
this matter; it is for the French and the supporters of French ideas 
to explain to us how these poor people are all enabled to read their 
Bibles without government direction and aid. 

The organization of public instruction in Denmark Proper, in 
many points bears a resemblance to the Scottish system. There, too, 
the proprietors have been compelled by law to erect schools in every 
parish, and to maintain a schoolmaster; so that every one may be 
enabled to read and write, the king coming in aid of such localities 
as are unable to provide for themselves. The superintendence of 
the school is intrusted to a local committee, consisting of the minister 
and two of the principal inhabitants of the place. 

Such are the means provided for the training of the poor. As to 
the higher schools, and gymnasiums, although they are under the 
superintendence of a committee named by the king, the institutions 
themselves cost the government nothing, many of them furnishing 
more than the means of defraying their own expenses. Others have 
considerable revenue arising from estates and donations. 

It is true every man who wishes to set up a school must ask per- 
mission from the educational committee of the town, who always 
grant it, and who seldom interfere with his method of teaching, or 
books, although it must be owned they have the power to do so. 
Here, again, is a State that has no minister of public instruction ; that 
expendsibut little out of the public funds for educational pur- 
poses, and whose working classes are yet incomparably better educated 
than those of France. 

In Sweden, too, education is mostly a local concern ; the schools 
being left to manage their own affairs under local inspection. In fact, 
the budget in this country is so small that the government can really 
give no aid worth mentioning. There is a great deal of family educa- 
tion by the mothers, as in Iceland, which has produced the same 
results ; for in Sweden, too, you will hardly find a man of sane mind 
but who has received a good moral education. No doubt, one cause of 
this is the fact, that no minister will publish the bans of marriage 
unless the parties can read and write. Be that as it may, here again 
is a country with no minister of public instruction, with hardly any 
government interference or aid, with only one normal school, and 
that one founded by private individuals, possessing a working popu- 
lation infinitely better educated than the French of the same class. 

In Holland, the central power — that is, the king, is very slightly felt, 
and, as a natural consequence, we find the local spirit of municipal 
self-government everywhere pervading; and, as may be supposed, 
education is more under local and paternal direction than in the 
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centralized countriee of France and Proisia. In short, in Holland 
there is little of the French unitive impulse— no miniBter of public 
instruction, nor royal council, yet the Dutch, as a nation, are now 
one of the best educated in the world ; and for this elevated position 
they are indebted to the exertions of a celebrated association known 
by the name of Xa Sodeti du JBien PubUqtie, founded in 1784. 
Nevertheless it must be owned, ihepawer of miseducatin^^ the people, 
and of doing immense evil, does exist in Holland, seeing the general 
inspection of schoob is in the hands of a king who is almost absolute. 
I beg, therefore, once for ali> to remark, that I am very far from giving 
Holland or any other country where the liberty of teaching does not 
exist, as models to be imitated ; my present business is, not to shew 
what is the best system, but merely that education has prospered most 
where it has remained a local and a family concern. Whatever I 
have said here concerning Holland is applicable to Denmark, Sweden, 
and almost all the German States. 

Come we now to Prussia. In this monarchy there is a minister of 
public instruction, a hierarchy of State-paid trainers, together with a 
series of normal schools— the whole system in many points resembling 
that of France. In some particulars it is even more despotic than 
the French system. For instance, parents are compelled by law^ 
under pain of punishment, to send their children to school, from the 
age of seven to fourteen. Not only the right of setting up schools 
does not exist, but, in towns, all teachers, even such as give lessons in 
families by the hour, are subjected to the educational authorities of 
the place. Notwithstanding, it cannot be denied that the labouring 
population of Prussia possess at least as great an amount of know- 
ledge as any other in the old or new world. 

At first sight, therefore, it may appear to some that Prussia furnishes 
an argument against the proposition I am endeavouring to prove. 
Now, supposing the education itself, I mean the thing taught by the 
Prussian government to the youth of the Prussian monarchy, tf be alto- 
gether unobjectionable, which I am very far from granting, still that 
would only prove that Prussia is an exception, for it is impossible 
to point out any other country where such a system has prospered 
well. But I never denied to any government, much less to despotic 
ones, the po9sibiUty of teaching its whole population certain prescribed 
branches of knowledge ; but I do now assert, that there is a great 
deal of very important knowledge which a despotic government can 
neither teach itself nor allow others to teach within its jurisdiction. 
The Prussian government cannot teach, for instance, several of the 
natural, inherent, and unalienable rights of man. It cannot teach--- 

That all men are born equally free ; 

That all power is inherent in the people ; 

That they have an indefeasible right to alter, reform, and totally 
change their government, when their safety and happiness require it ; 

That it is supremely unjust to compel a person of one belief to pay 
towards the support of the teachers of another. 

No State-paid schoolmaster can ever teach such truths as these. And 
yet he who has been morally trained, and who at the same time knows 
and feels such truths as these, even though he be ignorant of almost 
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all else, is in my mind better edueaied than the Prussian peasant, who 
may posfiteas ten times more knowledge, but who is scarcely allowed 
to know that he is a man, and who still imagines that princes and 
kings are aomething more. 

But as the Prussian system is the boast of the centralizers, and as 
it is frequently offered for our imitation, if not for our adoption, I 
muBt examine its claims to our attention a little more fully. 

The first thing that strikes me in this discussion is, that the 
admirers of the Prussian system of education, to be consistent, must 
also be admirers of the Prussian system of government, because 
Prussian education is not only conducted according to the spirit of 
that government, but it really constitutes one of its main pillars. 
Education is a means of governing the people by what the king's 
minister causes to be taught, and also by what he prevents others 
from teaching. He thus possesses the means of doing evil as well as 
good, by commission, omission, and prevention. What an immense 
power I As long as the king possesses it, he has nothing to fear — the 
first duty of his teachers being to inculcate the principle of blind obe- 
dience, and train his subjects to habits of servility. It is quite 
natural that such a government should cling to monopoly as men do 
to life : to grant educational liberty would be to commit self- 
slaughter. And yet there ai*e men, and free-born Britons too, who 
praise the Prussian system to the skies, and who offer it for our 
imitation. 

But still, it will be urged, with all its faults, this system has made 
Prussia one of the best educated countries in the world. Now, I am 
willing to grant this, if to be well educated means to be well instructed 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, &c., and in the 
doctrines and discipline of the church to which the learner belongs. 
If a knowledge of these branches, learned in servitude, be education, 
then, most unquestionably, the centralized system has succeeded for 
once. ]^t it is but for once, as I have already shewn, seeing no- 
where else a similar system has prospered so well. Prussia is, then, 
an exception, and an exception, too, easily to be accounted for. 

It is well known that the Prussian, as well as most of the German 

governments, promised its subjects constitutions and freedom as 

long as it needed them to fight against the tyrant Napoleon ; but it 

is equally well known that none of these promises were kept. In 

1814 and{1815, says old Lafayette, the King of Prussia talked of 

nothing else but free institutions, charters, and the sovereignty of the 

people ; but Napoleon was no sooner in surety in St. Helena, than all 

was hush I something was wanted to lull the people asleep, and make 

them forget their rights ; so, among other things, the prudent monarch 

gave them State education, and a minister of public instruction. This 

explains, at least, half the success of the Prussian system. But what 

guarantee, 1 ask, have we for the continuation of this State education, 

such as it is, when the effect for which it was established shall have 

been fully attained ? Nay, more, supposing the king to have been abso* 

lutely disinterested in this matter, and the system to be all-perfect, 

still what security have we that the king's successor shall have the 

same views of popular enlightenment? 
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I have said that government edacaiion has never prospered well 
except in Prussia, and I have already partly explained the cause of 
iU success there ; but there is another cause, which ia, that even in 
Prussia, although the general direction is in the hands of the minister, 
still the details of primary instruction are left to the management of 
local bodies. School funds are provided in the place, not from the 
centre ; and the universities themselves manage their affairs accord- 
ing to certain fixed laws. In short, despotic as Prussia is, there is yet 
more self-government in that country than in France. 

I have still a few words to say on the history of education among 
the ancients, and then I shall have done with this part of the subject. 
To begin by the Jews : there appears to have been a considerable 
amount of education among them ; yet we never read a word about 
their minister of public instruction. Moses, in the name of God, 
commanded every head of a family to commit the law to writing, in 
order that his household might have it constantly brfare their eyes. 
The prophets are ah^o urgent and frequent in entreating the Hebrews 
to meditate the Old Testament ; and it is to be remarked that they 
do not address themselves to the teachers and priests, but to i\^^ 
heads of families and the whole nation— -a fact which implies that 
considerable numbers were able to read, else what was the use of such 
exhortations. Isaiah, too, exhorts the people to try those who pro- 
fessed to teach them, by the law and the testimony — ^that is, by divine 
revelation. << To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them." 
" Give ear, O my people, to my law I" are the first words of a public 
proclamation of Jehovah himself to the whole house of Israel. 

In the New Testament we have the command of Christ himself to 
search the Scriptures ; still, how could this be done unless the people 
were able to read ? Again, the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 
commends the Bereans, because they searched the Scriptures daily* 
From such quotations it appears evident that there was some degree 
of instruction among the children of Israel. Besides, their architec- 
ture, and, above all, their literature, prove them to have been a highly 
intellectual people. Indeed, if we bear in mind the times in which 
they wrote, the difficulties they had to undergo, ignorant as they were 
of the art of printing, as well as of many other modern inventions, the 
literature of that little people will remain an everlasting subject o^ 
wonder. Now, was education a government concern among the 
Jews ? No ; it was a family one. The divine command is, that 
fathers shall teach their children the law of God, and they again to 
their children, throughout all generations. 

Let us now attend to Greece — Greece, the highest educated 
country of antiquity. The knowledge the Greeks possessed in arts 
and arms, and their learning in general, are so well known, that to 
dwell upon that fact here would be insulting my readers. Who has 
not heard of the sages of Greece — of their laws, discipline, and edu- 
cation ? — of their patriotic poets, sculptors, orators, and philosophers? 
Who has not heard of Demosthenes, of Socrates, of Sophocles, and 
the divine Plato? Now, how was education managed in that 
country ? How did august Athena reach her meridian height of glory ? 
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How were ** her men of might, her grand in soul/' educated ? Wa$ 
it by government ? No I More than fifty works have appeared on 
the history of education among the ancients within the last century, 
and it is now demonstrable that it flourished most when and where it 
was free and unaided by the State. (See " Naudet's Instruction Pub- 
lique chez les Anciens/' Bergmann's ptophlet on the same subject, and 
<< £gger*8 Studies on the Literary Education of the Romans/' &c.) 

It is true, indeed, the State generally required that the free citizens 
should learn military exercises and music, in order to keep up a mar- 
tial spirit among the people ; but, as to where and how these things 
were to be taught, that was left to themselves or to their parents. No 
teacher was paid or appointed by the government, nor does it appear 
that government assumed any inspection or guidance whatever in such 
matters. The State merely exacted a certain amount of education, 
and, by the way, I look even upon this intervention, little as it was, as 
an evil, and I have a proof at hand : — in Sparta, theft was a part of 
the education exacted, and the Spartan youth were trained to subdue 
the best feelings of humanity; but. of this more hereafter, Mean- 
while, the leading points I want to establish are — 

That in the brightest ages of Greece the teachers were not paid 
hy government ; 

That while the State exacted a certain amount of military educa- 
tion, the people were free to learn whatever else they pleased — how 
and where they pleased. 

There is a curious passage connected with this subject in Dr. 
Bergmann's pamphlet, (page 11,) of which the following is a transla- 
tion :— 

<^ The philosophers themselves, if they happened to be rich, frequently 
bequeathed, from their private property, houses, porticoes, and gardens, 
where their followers might dispute, according to rules laid down by 
themselves, and spend their lives in the study of philosophy. Yet the 
Athenian state supplied these philosophers with nothing, (although 
from them it derived much benefit,) unless it were promenades, por- 
ticoes, and other places of public resort. But all these were open to 
every one who had leisure to attend them, and if it so happened that 
any philosopher spoke too loudly, or disturbed the citizens by any 
other insolence, the gymnasiarchus was at hand to put a stop to the 
annoyance. The study of philosophy unquestionably profited by this 
indifPerence of the State, inasmuch as no philosophic sect could flourish 
on account of any privilege it possessed, or could employ any other 
means but reason to shut the mouths of other philosophers. Wher- 
ever the contrary of this took place, (and it has taken place even 
within the period of our own remembrance,) it has been found doubly 
pernicious both to science and morality, because the study of philo- 
sophy is thus bent out of its natural course, and, what is of the highest 
importance, sincerity, and even virtue itself, are lost sight of in 
teaching." But so far from granting to any philosophers and teachers 
privileges or salaries, the state of Athens made one attempt to put 
down the liberty of teaching altogether. As I have never met with 
this curious fact in any English author, and as I believe it is not ge- 
nerally known^ I hope a brief account of it here will not be found 

C 
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uninteresting. Of the ftict itself there can be no doobt, after ike evi- 
dence given by Bergmann, (notes 22 and 23.) 

Aboot the il6th Olympiad, that is, about 812 years b.c.» a decree 
was passed, at the instigation of a certain Sophocles, the aoii of Am- 
phicileda, by which teachers were forbidden to set up any school 
unless the liberty of doing so nad been granted by the Athenian 
senate and people. Thhi, says Bergmann, was an ntterl j new and 
heretofore unheard-of affair among the Athenians. Bat it was not 
with impunity that Sophocles thos subjected the natoral liberty of 
teaching and discussing philosophical subjects to the will of the State; 
for the very next year the decree its^f was annulled, and Sophocles 
was accused, by one Philo, of making a wicked attempt on the laws, 
and fined in five talents, although Demoehares himself, siater's son to 
Demosthenes, pleaded his cause. Five talents come to about 1100/. 
English money. May our modem Sophocles ever meet with a similar 
fate ! May a similar fate ever attend all those who would restrain 
the natural right of teaching t 

During this short period of State interference in educational mat- 
ters, we are told that Theophrastus and the rest of the phiIocM>pberS) 
indignant at this diminution of the liberty of philosophizing, imme- 
diately left the city. It appears this was the first and la«t attempt 
ever made to put down educational liberty in Greece. 

I cannot pass over this event without expressing my regret that no 
report of the proceedings has reached us. How instructive and Inter- 
esting the speeches on both sides must have been ! 

The study of the history of education among the Romano afaews us 
that they , too, most excelled in literature and literary men whHe edu- 
cation remained unsupported by the State. In fact, their great rheto- 
ricians and mighty orators all lived before State education was estab- 
lished under Vespasian. A reference to any classical biography will 
prove this. When did Cicero, for instance, the prince of Roman 
orators, live ? Where did he receive his education ? Was it in a 
special school of law, directed and supported by the State, as those in 
France ? No ; for the poor Romans had no special school of law. 
What a pity I Cicero would have, no doubt, been a ^r better public 
speaker bad he been bred in a government school. 

Previous to the Christian era, the Roman government, so far from 
upholding educational institntions, was often hostile to them, and twice 
attacked the liberty of teaching itself. 

Suetone and Aulii Gelle have preserved the text of a decree of 
the senate^ and an edict of the censors, against the teaching of phi- 
losophy and rhetoric ; one is of 593, the other of 662. The first runs 

thus : — ** Flamius Trabon -^-— », being Consuls, and Pomponius^ 

Praetoff have consulted the senate ; and after deliberation touching 
the philosophers and the rhetoricians, it has been decided that the 
Praator Pomponius shall take such measures as he may deem conve- 
nient, for the public good, to get them removed.'* 

The edict of 662 seems to have been dictated by the same spirit 
it is as follows : — ** We have been informed that a new style of in- 
struction has been established; that the young frequent the new 
schools ; that the masters call themselves rhetoricians, and that the 
^oung men lose whole days staying with them. Our ancestors have 
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established all that relates to what their children should learn, and to 
what schools they ought to be sent. This innovation, which is not 
in conformity with the manners and customs of our ancestors, has 
not our approbation, and appears to us to be illegitimate. Accord- 
ingly! we have resolved to notify to those who keep these schools, 
and those who frequent them, this our sentence of disapprobation." 

I must not leave this subject without endeavouring to draw the 
attention of statesmen and educationists to a fact which, in my opi* 
nion, is highly worthy of their meditations, and which appears to me 
to stand clearly forth throughout the whole of the latter period of the 
history of Rome. The fact to which I refer is, that morality and 
sound learning among the Romans just decreased in proportion as 
the intervention and action of government in their education and 
other matters increased* 



CHAPTER III. 

Tlkat a great many inconvemences and even dangers are ever attendant 

on Government interference in such matters. 

Having demonstrated in the preceding chapter that education has 
most flourished where it has remained under the direction of families 
and local bodies, I now proceed to point out some of the dangers 
which have accompanied government interference. But, in the first 
place — Did ever any government exist which was master of the edu- 
cation of the people, and which did not abuse that power, either by 
teaching them errors, or by keeping them in ignorance? This I 
consider a most important question ; for if the partisans of State edu- 
cation cannot answer affirmatively, the subject would seem to require 
but little further discussion. The danger of government interference 
would thus be proved incontestably by facts. And, indeed, I might here 
honourably close this debate ; for I know full well that it is impossible 
to point out a single government possessing such power which has 
not employ^ it for the attainment of its own ends, by teaching errors, 
or by concealing truths. 

This assertion is confirmed by the whole history of education in 
France* Previous to the first Revolution, the instruction of the people 
there, such as it was, was entrusted to the clergy and universities—- 
and a fine work they made of it ! The grand thing was the political 
direction given by these bodies to the public mind. Implicit belief 
and passive obedience were everywhere inculcated. In a word, during 
the old regim^ education was catholic and kingly ; and indeed the 
very end of education, under such a government, must ever be to 
keep the people slaves to the king and the priest, to form their hearts 
and minds according to monarchical and catholic doctrines. The 
clergy and the universities were well rewarded for their pains in thus 
training up the youthful Frenchmen; but the University of Paris 
seems to have received the greatest marks of favour. Besides having 
several privileges, she was called the eldest daughter of kings, the 

c2 
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mother of science ; and one of the popes styled her a paradise of 
delights. Such as she was, however, she had, according to Rollin, 
who is a standard authority, three grand objects in view ; which were, 
to teach science, morals, and religion. Of course, it was stoutly main- 
tained that the Greek and Latin taught within her walls were the 
only channels to all the knowled'ge under the sun. This same Rollin 
looked upon her as the home and the fortress wherein the antique 
taste was to be preserved for ever against the fury and dazzling 
beauties of modern innovations and the injuries of time ; and, truly, 
no innovations were to be feared, except by a revolution ; for who 
ever heard of a paid and monopolizing corporation changing of Itself? 
Accordingly, the priests and the salaried servants of the government 
continued to inculcate their doctrines of passive obedience, until the 
Revolution came upon them like a whirlwind, and changed everything 
in a single night. 

During the republic, education was anti-catholic and an ti -kingly; 
in fact, it was republican. But the people were just as much machines 
as ever, seeing they were still acted upon; nay, forced to receive 
government republican education. In short, the republican govern- 
ment just did as its predecessors had done : it used education as an 
instrument to attain its own ends, and even organized it more despo- 
tically than before. 

Then came the consular government ; and as long as it lasted, edu- 
cation was again used as a State engine. 

During the empire, public education was martial, imperial, and 
Napoleonian. It is hardly possible for the mind to conceive a more 
brutalizing system. I have heard Frenchmen confess, twenty years 
after their education was over, that, although they did all they could, 
they had not been able to get rid of the fatal educational impressions 
they had received under the empire. The truth is, the whole tendency 
of imperial education was to make the young lovers of glory, war, 
and Napoleon. Everything was done to effect these ends. The stu- 
dents were marched, drums beating, to and from their meals and recre- 
ations. The catechisms were so arranged as to leave the peasant in 
doubt whether God or Napoleon should occupy the first place in his 
mind and affections. The effects of this system are well known. The 
French people, during the empire, were in general mere machines, 
without any thoughts of their own ; they looked up to a tyrant as a 
kind of god. Leibnitz was right when he said — << Whoever can get 
possession of popular education may change the face of the world." 
And Napoleon was right, too, when he exclaimed, at St. Helena, — • 
" Ah r my good University — she was an excellent arsenal of ideas T' 

We come now to the first Restoration. It was of short duration ; 
but education had already become catholic and Bourbonian, when 
Napoleon burst upon France like a thunderbolt, and changed every- 
thing again in a few hours. Of course, during the hundred days, 
education was martial and Napoleonian ; but the Allied Powers put 
a stop to it by bringing back the Bourbons, who immediately set 
about re-establishing their old catholic and Bourbonian education; 
and this they continued for the space of fifteen years — that is, until 
the Revolution of July. During that period, the youths in schools 
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and colleges were obliged to attend mass and confess themselves; 
and, indeed, to obtain the lowest place under government, it was 
necessary to produce your billet de confession. But this is not s9l; 
the government often shewed itself hostile to enlightenment alto- 
gether ; and the clergy deemed it prudent to warn their flocks against 
the improvements of Bell and Lancaster, which some benevolent 
Frenchmen were at that time endeavouring to introduce into France. 
One of these lovers of darkness, a French bishop, actually delivered 
a charge^ in which he declared the Bell and Lancasterian systems to 
be inventions of the devil. 

French education is now in the hands of the government of July, 

'which just teaches for its own ends, as all its predecessors have done. 

It is even reported, that the present rulers are beginning to oppose 

any further enlightenment of the people ; a fact which I am the more 

inclined to believe, as the present minister of public instruction seems 

to direct all his attention to his colleges, and the study of classical 

erudition. Thus the French university has been the tool of every 

party in turn. At the present moment she is serving Louis Philippe, 

and the party of resistance, as it is called; and a few years hence she 

will be serving a new republic or Henry V. Such is the history of 

State education in France, and such it has always been, wherever it 

has been allowed to prevail for any length of time. It was so in 

Sparta, where the art of thieving was a part of public instruction ; 

it was so in Rome under the emperors. It is so at the present time 

in the Celestial empire, in Prussia, in Austria, and in almost all the 

catholic countries in the world. In presence of such facts, will any 

reasonable man maintain that there is no danger in placing the 

education of free-born British youths under the superintendence and 

direction of government. At all events, I hope it will be allowed 

that these facts clearly prove that State interference in this matter 

has been pernicious, at least up to the present time, 

I now proceed to demonstrate by argument that it must ever con- 
tinue so under every imaginable form of government; but I perceive 
I must previously define the words — 

CENTRALIZATION and SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The word centralization is often used in newspapers and modern 
productions ; but it has not yet found its way into any of our dic- 
tionaries that I am acquainted with, not even into Noah Webster's, 
although it contains seventy thousand words. The fact is, we have 
hitherto had no need of such a word in the English language, the thing 
being unknown among us. Would that we had no need of it still I 

Besides, it is rather a modern thing. At least, the ancients knew 
nothing of that kind of centralization which was invented by the 
French revolutionists, and improved upon by Napoleon. Be that as 
it may, the word comes to us from the French, and in that language 
it denotes that system of government in which the supreme authority 
takes upon itself to direct the affairs of the country, by a great 
number of intermediary agents, leaving the localities but little to do in 
the management of their own concerns. The French and Prussian 
governments are of this kind^ and the former is so par excellence. 
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There almoet everything is maDaged by the central government- 
roads, bridgea, canab| and above ^1, education. The French have 
a<^oidingly a minister of public workti another for csommerce, 
another for public instruction, and one also for puUie worship. 

The self-government system b just the reverse of eeniralization, 
and therefore requires but little explanation here. It haa hitherto 
prevailed in Britain, the local affairs of each district in that country 
being chiefly governed by local bodies. As a matter of course, we 
have no special minister for public instruction, none for public works, 
nor for public worship. In short, the people in general have a much 
greater share in the management of their own concerns. 

But the grand distinction between the two systems is best seen in 
that moral influence which centralised governments exercise over 
the minds of their subjects through the medium of State education. 

Such governments, through Uieir minister of public instructioo, 
deprive their subjects of all necessity of thinking for themselves, not 
only by setting up schools, choosing schoolmastera, and deciding 
what shall be taught, but also in using the power they possess, of 
preventing them from doing any of this work for themselves. 

Such States, in thus supplying all the mental and moral wants o( 
the people, possess the means of giving their minds and characters 
any turn or form they please. And this is just what centralizers 
pretend ought to be; for they say children belong more to the 
State than to their parents, and that therefore it ought to take upon 
itself the direction of their education. 

In public colleges, it is not the parents who decide how much 
Greek or Latin their children shall learn, nor at what age they shall 
learn it, nor how they shall learn it, nor whether they shall learn 
anything else; all this is intrusted to the minister, who regulates 
the whole by his laws and ordinances. In France, for instance, 
when the minister of public instruction finds that too much atten- 
tion is paid to modern studies, at the expense of classical erudition, 
he immediately publishes an ordinance, requiring the rectors of his 
colleges to take an hour's study from the one, and give it to the 
other, and as the minister is supposed to know this, and all else, much 
better than the parents themselves, they just let him do as he pleases. 

The French are thus led to believe that they can do nothing by 
themselves, that they are minors, as it were, and that the government 
is a kind of guardian, whose duty it is to impel, direct, and centra- 
lize the whole physical, moral, and intellectual energies of the nation. 
It is the interest of the centralized system to make the people be- 
lieve this, and it must be owned that the centralizers of France have 
hitherto succeeded amazingly well ; - for with the exception of the 
Lafayette family, and a few others, you will not find a Frenchman 
but who believes in this degrading doctrine with all his heart. This 
is indeed a mighty fact. It is a clue to the explanation of a great 
many things which otherwise would remain for ever inexplicable. It 
shews us, not only that the French and Englbh must difier in cha- 
racter, but that the character of the former cannot be otherwise than 
it is. It at once accounts for the well-known fact that the French, 
as individuals, have little self-reliance, with scarcely any colonies, 
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railways, or commercial companies worth mentioning; the State 
having hitherto done everything for them, they naturally look up to 
the State for everything. 

I have often heard people wonder how a Frenchaian's notions of a 
ffovemmeni could differ so radically from those of an Englishman. 
Now this cannot be otherwise; the oneis acentralizerythe other a dis- 
centralizer. The former, on account of hb education, can have no 
conception of government otherwise than as a kind of tutorship, 
the greater amount of which the better; on the contrary, an English- 
man considers any government at best but a necessary evil, which 
must be constantly watched and guarded against — the less of which 
a nation has the better. In his eyes, government is not the people's 
guide, but merely their steward or agent, whose sphere of action is 
confined to the management of certain specified affairs, which they 
cannot well manage themselves. 

Then, again, it has been often remarked that the French have a 

great many words aad phrases connected with political science 

which are utterly intraaslatable into English. Now this is quite 

true ; and the first explanation of it is, that such words and phrases 

cannot be rendered, simply because the ideas which they represent 

are not to be found in the English language ; and secondly, we have 

no such ideas in our language, just because Britain has hitherto been 

fortunately free from french centralization. A single example will, 

I hope, make my meaning clear, Let it be the words action gwk- 

vemementaie^ How are these to be translated? It is easy to say 

government aetiim$ but what would the common English reader 

understand by that ? He «ever heard of such a thing. He never 

heard of our government influencing the public mind and forming 

the national character, through the medium of books, of State-paid 

teachers, and other agents. On the other hand, the English have 

also a considerable number of words which the French cannot render 

into their language. Self-government, self-reliance, self-dependence, 

self-education, self-guidance, self-support, are of this kind. Now the 

French want these words, simply because they want these things. 

But, Indeed, few languages could express that majestic isolation, that 

powerful individualism, which these words are intended to represent 

in English. There is nothing more true than that the genius and 

character of a nation are to be seen in its literature and language. 

However, it appeare evident that most of these differences, both of 
character and language, are traceable to the principle of centralization 
on the one haiid, and to that of self-government on the other. But, 
indeed, the differences of religious opinions among Christians may 
also in a great measure be traced to the same cause ; for what is 
Catholicism but a kind of religious centralization ? and what is true 
Protestantism but religious self-government. 

Causes that can produce such effects, surely become the most im- 
portant subjects of investigation that can occupy the human mind. 
Political writers usually speak to us of four forms of government— * 
the mixed, the monarchical, the aristocrat ical, and the republican ; 
but centralization and discentralization appear now to be distinctions 
of far more importance, and are likely to become in future the two 
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grand divbions of political science^ while centralixers and discentra- 
lizersy or some such words, will probably replace the old and party 
terms of radicals, whigs, and tories. 

Be that as it may, the more I study the present state of the world, 
as well as the history of the past, the more deeply am I conyinced 
that all ameliorations, moral, intellectual, and physical, chiefly depend 
on individual exertions, and the principle of local self-gOTemment. 
What does the history of Rome, for instance, teach us ? That Rome 
was great and prosperous, so long as she left the goyemment of her 
provincial towns to magistrates chosen by the inhabitants ; and that 
her decline in morab, and in material prosperity, just kept pace with 
the encroachments of the central power upon individual and muni- 
cipal rights, until at last she dwindled away altogether, and was anni- 
hilated as a nation. But the clearest demonstration of these great 
truths is to be found in the events which are passing around us. To 
what cause, for instance, are we to ascribe the superiority of the 
British race in colonization, order, and freedom, in whatever quarter 
of the globe they may be found? To what, but to their habits of 
self-reliance and self-government ? What is the reason that the British 
possess more useful inventions, more self-taught poets, and self-taught 
men in general than the French ? Because the people of Britain are 
more left to themselves; because there is less governmental action 
upon them than in France ; in a word, there is less centralization. 
In centralized states, the individual and the parbh do little else, except 
what they are told to do; hence remain weak and inactive. The 
centralizers have often complained to me of the backwardness of the 
French communes, and of their lukew&rmness even to their own 
interests, whence the supporters of the centralized system infer the 
necessity of governmental action. Now this is a vicious circle : the 
parishes are inactive, backward, and lukewarm, precisely because the 
central government has been doing their work for them, instead of 
leaving them to shift for themselves; for it cannot be too often re- 
peated, that it is only in being left to shift for themselves, and in 
ceasing to lean upon others, that men collectively and individually 
can learn to manage their own affairs. 

During a long experience, I never yet met with a man, eminent in 
art, science, or industry, but who had been left to himself at an early 
age. On the other hand, I have always found daughters, as well as 
sons, inactive and incapable, whose parents aided and directed them 
after the years of discretion. The reason is obvious ; it is only by 
the exercise of his faculties that man becomes acquainted with their 
power and use. Whoever heard of a child who learned to speak or 
walk without trying it ? To expect men to learn how to exercise 
their rights and duties, without exercising them, is to resemble that 
father who wished his son to learn the art of swimming before he set 
a foot in water. 

This is foolish enough, no doubt ; but not more so than to expect 
families and parishes to learn the management of their educational 
concerns so long as their government thinks and manages for them. 
This manner of replacing the parish by the central power is just the 
way to destroy the parish altogether, and to smother individuality in 
the bud. 
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But indeed the evils attending centralization are innumerable ; and 
one among others is the pernicious influence and supremacy which it 
gives to the capital. In France, for instance, Paris is everything. 
Paris is the sole focus of light and knowledge in the kingdom. Paris 
commands, and France obeys its dictates more implicitly than if they 
came from the Pope. Nothing can be bad that comes from Paris ; for 
it is the grand criterion of all. It is for this reason that revolutions 
are so easily effected in France, pass so quickly, and do so little good. 
When a party takes Paris, France is taken ; but also to lose Paris^ is 
to lose France. Then again, if an inventor or literator wishes to 
come before the public, to succeed he must make his debttt in Paris, 
and if he cannot do that for want of money, or on account of dis- 
tance, he may just go down to his grave in silence, even were he 
a Shakespeare or a Milton ; for in his province he would find none 
to appreciate or publish his labours. Had Walter Scott been a 
Frenchman, he never would have succeeded as he did. Had Burns 
been a Frenchman, he would have lived and died inglorious and 
unknown. 

Another great evil arising from centralization, is its excessive cost, 
on account of the multitude of officials which it requires. The 
French have perhaps fifty State-paid servants for every one we have. 
The offices of the different ministers in Paris, compared with ours, 
are absolute palaces, filled with mountains of paper, and whole armies 
of clerks. Now this is not only a vast expense in itself, but it sup- 
plies government with an additional means of corruption I What 
space is here given for jobbing, sinecures, and favouritism ! But this 
is not all, it is not only a means of creating abuses, but of maintaining 
them ; for the agents, who alone could tell the truth about it, remain 
silent for fear of losing their places or retarding their advancement. 
Another evll^ and a great one too, is the swarms of ambitious and 
hungry place-hunters which it produces, ten to one of whom are 
necessarily disappointed, and therefore naturally become one way or 
other disturbers of the public peace. 

But it is chiefly through the medium of State education that the 
centralized system is degrading in the extreme. In this respect it is 
a circle from which there is no getting out, except by a revolution ; 
for all those who wish to rise in the world — engineers, military men, 
barristers, physicians, &c. — are compelled to receive their education 
in the schools of the government^ and of course to admit government 
impressions. It is impossible to conceive a better plan for enslaving 
the human mind, and eternising errors and abuses. 

All these evils are avoided by the adoption of local self-government. 
This of itself is surely an immense advantage ; but there are others. 
The exercise of municipal rights and duties is an excellent means of 
political eduation ; a good apprenticeship to the art of electing proper 
members of parliament. But the grand advantage of this system 
is, that it keeps alive the principle of self-reliance, and stimulates all 
the moral and intellectual energies of every individual in the State ; 
whereby instead of having a few only who concern themselves about 
social ameliorations, we have tens of thousands and millions. And 
this last-mentioned advantage will appear more important, if we 
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bear in mind that all the anelioration we poaieasy iadudiiig thoae of 
Christ himielfy were really effected by individual energy or yolun* 
tary aMOciation. But indeed, who ever heard of any real political or 
religious reform, invention, or improvementy coming from a central 
government ? On the contrary, does not the whole experience of the 
past teaeh us, that no central power ever yet existed but whose 
general tendency was to make iti sul^ecti stand still and often to 
retrograde. To increase individual energy and voluntary aaaociatioDs, 
then, is to accelerate the onward march of humanity ; whereas to 
give way to centralisation, is to retard it. 

I must now attend to a new argumentt which is often brought 
forward by the centralizers of the paternal government schooL ** We 
are willing to admit,'* say they, ** that the governments of the past 
have generally governed solely for their own interests; but all this 
is changed; for it has been discovered . that the interest of the 
governed is just the interest of the governors : look at the paternal 
governments of Prussia and Austria. In these countries centralization 
has done more good than could have been effected by any other 
means in the same space of time. The people are all weU dad, well 
fed, and not over worked. They are ignorant of their political rights, 
it is true ; but everywhere contented and happy.'' Now, in answer 
to this argument, I would observe, first* that it is so much the worse 
for them if they are content under such circumstances ; for it would 
prove they are yet unfit for freedom. But after all, what kind of 
happiness must theirs be ? There can be nothing elevated or intel- 
lectual in it. Let them be ever so fat-fleshed and well-favoured, they 
can only be happy after the fashion of domestic animab. And is 
that a fitting life for that being who has been made a little lower than 
the angels ; under whose feet all things have been laid ; who has 
already subdued the earth, and made its most unruly elements his 
servants ; who has triumphed over time and space ; who has disco- 
vered the laws of the universe, and the dimensions of the most distant 
planet; whose faculties are infinite; and whose thoughts wander 
through eternity I I should be sorry, for the honour of the human 
race, to think that any enlightened nation could be found so base as 
to content itself with such a brutish kind of happiness : and the fact 
is, there is none ; for the inhabitants of Austria and Prussia cannot 
be said to be contented— -a fact which would soon be known to all 
the world, if they were allowed to complain, or had but one week's 
liberty of the press. 

But, for the sake of argument, let us suppose the existence of a 
thing that was never yet seen in this world — a central government 
directing and managing all the people's affairs better than they could 
do themselves. Well, then, still I would consider this as an immense 
evil, because, while it might make them for a time materially happy, 
it could not fiekil but to smother their intellectual faculties, and at the 
same time to prevent them from learning, through the free exercise of 
these faculties, the art of self-guidance, without which, as I have 
already endeavoured to shew, whether we consider man individually 
or collectively, no national progress b to be expected. 

The two government theories I have been trying to expose are 
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founded on two yiewt of haman nature, which diiFer very widely from 
each other. 

The one is, that man, under Providence, possesses within himself, 
and in surrounding circumstances, the means of self-guidance and 
self-improvement. 

The other hypothesis is, that man does not possess such means, and 
that therefore he requires to be acted upon by some human authority, 
governmental or religious. 

The first view might be personified in Lafayette ; the second in 
Napoleon. In fact, what is now called the Napoleonian idea is just 
another name for French centralixation. 

These two views of human nature really appear to be quite irrecon- 
cilable. 

The first bears a strong affinity to true Protestantism, The second 
to genuine Popery. 

The supporters of the former view have a lively faith in man's 
moral and intellectual faculties ;'^and while they admit that, in ex- 
ercising these, mistakes and abuses are unavoidable, they look upon' 
them as the errors of his apprenticeship to the art of self-government, 
and of course transitory. They even think that it is better for men 
to govern themselves badly for a time, than tamely to submit to an 
arbitrary regulating power, whatever may be its nature, and however 
good its intentions. 

Before proceeding farther, it may not be amiss to note down here 
the following useful and important inferences, which may be fairly 
drawn from what has been said on this matter-*-viz. : 

That the centralized system is every way destructive of the best 
interests of mankind. 

That governmental education is at once the most important feature 
of that pernicious system, and the chief cause of its perpetuation. 

That all ameliorations, physical, moral, and intellectual, chiefly 
depend on individual exertion and the adoption of local self-govern- 
ment. 

I beg particular attention to these three important truths, as they 
may be referred to in the sequel, and even used as data for future 
argumentation. 

It is time now to answer the great democratic argument in favour 
of centralization and official teaching, which is often brought forward 
by French republicans, and even by many of our true-hearted and 
active, though mistaken, liberals in Great Britain. These gentlemen 
grant at once, that hitherto State education, upon the whole^ has 
done far more harm than good ; but this was, because governments 
were bad, and the people unrepresented. Until now, say my oppo- 
nents, the governors and the governed have been jealous of each 
other ; on the one hand, there has been a constant effort to extend 
the power already possessed, and on the other, to restrain that power ; 
but with a government founded on the principle of the sovereignty of 
the people, there can be no cause for such jealousies, seeing the whole 
power of such a government ultimately rests with the people them- 
selves. A government of this kind can have nothing but the general 
interest of the State in view; for its existence depends on the general 
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consent— as its will is just the will of the majority, it should, in 
wisdom, be obeyed, being itself nothing else than the expression of 
the collective wisdom of the whole community. 

Such being the case, it has the right, and it is its duty, to impel and 
direct all the physical, moral, and intellectual energies of the State 
towards the legitimate end of all social union, which is the greatest 
amount of happiness to the greatest number. Now wbat are the 
means to attain this end ? The centralized system and State educa- 
tion. It is by these alone that good and uniform plans of education 
can be established. By these two mighty instruments more good will 
be effected in ten years than in a hundred by local self-government, 
or by any other means. 

The above is the substance of some hundred articles which I have 
read on this subject in the Parisian press ; but let us listen to the 
centralizers themselves. 

After endeavouring to shew that it would be the glory and interest 
of the government, through its action upon the people, to make one 
grand national party out of all parties ; in short, to make all French- 
men as much as possible of one heart and one mind, and the whole 
of France one indivisible unity, Le Siecle of 18th March, lS27i 
adds, <* An end of this kind can only be attained by the means of 
education, which, in taking generations at their source, finds neither 
prejudices nor interests contrary to its influence. This is above all 
necessary, after a revolution which has fractioned the country into so 
many parties ; for if education were free, parents would entrust their 
children to those schools wherein their principles were professed; 
society would still remain divided, political strife, party, and religious 
hatreds, would thus be perpetuated from age to age, and it would 
become impossible for government to accomplish the peaceful mission 
with which it has been charged. We would, therefore, have been 
willing enough to restrain paternal authority, and the rights of 
teaching in favour of the university, provided that university had 
received the impulsion of a national government." 

M. Dubois, the member for La Loire, is justly considered as high 
authority in this matter, beitig a member of the Royal Council of 
Public Instruction, a general inspector of the University, and the di- 
rector of the Normal School, the first educational institution in the 
kingdom. This gentleman is, besides, the author of a voluminous 
parliamentary report on Public Instruction in 1837. Now this report, 
which I have read with great attention, is pervaded by one leading 
idea — viz., the necessity and importance of governmental action upon 
the people, through the means of official teachers and centralization. 
M. Dubois looks upon the ministers of public instruction and public 
works as by far the two most useful officers of the State. ** For the 
one," says he, <<has under his direction the schools, the academies^ 
and all the theories of general science ; the other, agriculture, manu- 
factories, and great public works ; one has under his guidance the in- 
spirations of genius, the grand conceptions, the national religion, con- 
victions, and political faith ; the other has under his care the relations 
from one people to another, the communications to be opened ; in a 
word, the nation's labour and wealth." (Page 3.) But it is chiefly 
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through State education that he wants to establish what the French 
call their voit uniif/* '' Thank God and the progress of civilization/' 
says he (page 84), " it is now admitted that the State cannot allow 
the education of the people, nor yet the higher branches of knowledge, 
to be exposed to the mercy of political and religious parties and to 
the changes of private industry T' 

'< Can a government/' he exclaims (page 88), " allow the principles, 
the rules, the manners, and the habits, religious, civil, and political, on 
which it is founded, to be tossed about by every wind of doctrine I 
Cvery day complaints are heard about the anarchy which prevails in 
public opinion. Would it, by chance, be a remedy for this evil, if, in 
the midst of so many new systems of education, the national majority, 
of which the Government, after all, is but the highest expression—- 
the majority, that constituted, acknowledged, and sovereign authority, 
in all other matters, dared not or could not proclaim itself sovereign 
also in education." 

With regard to the influence which govern ment> in his opinion, 
ought to exercise over school-books, he says, ^* That without this, a 
host of absurd and dangerous books might be put into the hands of 
youth, whereby such impressions and prejudices might be engraved in 
their minds as would be extremely difficult to efface.*' Such are the 
arguments commonly used by republican-centralizers in favour of 
State education. 

There can be no mistake about the thing here intended ; what these 
gentlemen want is, that the government of the majority shall form the 
national mind, belief, will, and character. To attain this end, positive 
and negative means are to be employed ; state teachers, on the one 
hand, and on the other, laws to restrain man's natural right of teaching. 
With an educational monopoly of this kind, government would be en- 
abled to get possession of society altogether, and give it any form it 
pleases, as the potter does the clay. Family and individual rights are 
entirely lost sight of, and if we object that this is despotism, the centra- 
lizer answers that the social edifice stands on the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people, that we are under the government of the 
majority, and that the more strength and the more authority such a 
government has, the better ; for it will thereby be enabled to do the 
more good. 

It must be owned, the republicans find more plausible reasons for 
centralizing than any other party can, precisely because they cen- 
tralize and educate, not in the name of a minority faction, but in the 
name of the majority. I grant this at once, and I may even add that 
if any government under heaven could be justified in thus interfering 
with individual and family rights, it would be a republican one ; but 
there are eternal, and, in my opinion, unanswerable objections to such 
interference, under every imaginable form of government. 

First objection.—- An interference of this kind must ever be a for- 
midable impediment to individual exertions and the adoption of local 
self-government, on which, as has been already seen, all ameliorations, 
material, moral, and intellectual, chiefly depend. 

I think I have sufficiently proved this proposition in a former part 
of my work ; but, indeed, the thing is almost self-evident. How can 
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man learn the art of Mlf*gaidaaM and the parish that of self-goTern- 
ment« when a centnd regulating power acts and thinks for them both ? 
The eentraliiert tell ni, fonooth, that it is their syetem alone which 
can establish regularity, unity, and uniform plans of education through- 
out a country ; but it is precisely this uniformity, inherent to all or- 
ganized and salaried bodies, which is to be deplored. It is chiefly on 
this account that no new method of teaching or educational improve- 
ment of any kind was e? er yet discoTcred by the French University, 
and, I may add, or ever shall, unless her present organization be ra- 
dically changed; for, how can unity and innovations co-exist? How 
can uniformity and reforms live together? The truth is, uniformity 
may be an excellent thing in weighti and measures, and a few other 
particulars; but that its tendency is to keep down original thoughts 
and individual exertions is as clear as the sua at noon-day. 

But official teaching has another evil attending it, which is equally 
inimical to individual enterprise, and, of course, to progress and im- 
provement : it wants the vivifying principle of competition. Who 
ever heard of useful innovations and reforms without that ? Are 
there many teachers, think you, whose salaries are fixed and inde- 
pendent of their eflforts, who innovate and improve upon their art? 
For my part, I never met with one out of a thousand. And this fact 
not only helps us to understand why the French University never yet 
made any discovery in the science of tuition, but also why she has 
never ceased to shun and oppose all kinds of innovations and reforms, 
and why at this very hour she still cleaves to her privileges and errors 
as the oyster to the rock. 

Second objection >— The minority is not infallible. 

The majority may do wrong— 4he majority may teach error. The 
republican centralisers always argue as if this were not the case,—- 
nay, as if the contrary had been granted to them. In this respect, 
they reason just as the Romanists do about their church and the 
pope. Thus they tell us that the more power the majority has the 
better, and that they would not hesitate * to restrain paternal autho- 
rity and the right of teaching' for ike sake of unity and tke ffenercd 
good ; but the first thing they should do is to prove that the majority 
is infallible, that it can do no wrong ; for if it be otherwise, the more 
power you give it, the more you may be enabling it to do harm. And 
who will say that it is uncharitable to distrust governments in general, 
when the present and past history of the whole human race can 
hardly furnish us with a good one. At all events, it is for my oppo- 
nents to prove the infallibility of the government of the minority; 
until they can do this, surely no wise man should entrust his son's 
education to its care. But why do I ask the proof of this, when I 
know that it is impossible, and that the contrary is even demon- 
strable ? The truth is, the minority may not only be wrong, but it 
has hitherto been^ and still is, most shamefully wrong, in matters of 
the greatest importance to mankind, in education, politics, philosophy, 
and religion. In the United States, the majority is slave-holding. 
In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, it is so intolerant that Protestants are 
not allowed to build a single place of worship, nor speak a single 
word against the established region*. In France, the government 
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of the majority, in its wifldom, allows the faithfal of but four religions, 
and no more, to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences, and compels a strong minority to give away its hard 
earnings for the teaching of religious doctrines it detests and abhors. 
Nay, if we look back on the past, we find that the few were gene- 
rally right, and the many wrong — witness Columbus, Galileo, Luther, 
Sec, and Christ himself. All these were right, and all differed 
in opinion from the whole world. Now this is one of the chief 
reasons why education should be free. Men should be as free to 
teach as they are to breathe, in order that no impediment may be 
thrown in the way to iroproTement, genuine knowledge, and truth. 
And this is one of the reasons, too, why we must beware of the un- 
limited authority of the majority in popular governments. What 
think you would happen, for instance, if Jesus Christ himself were 
in Paris at this moment endeavouring to teach the people, whether in 
a school or in the market-place ? Why, the police agent and the 
municipal guard would instantly lay hold of him and carry him away 
to prison, as of old ; and remember this, they would, in doing so, have 
the law of the majority on their side. Jefferson was right when he 
said, <*Thetyranny of the legislature is the danger most to be feared." 
Nevertheless, 1 am a warm, though unworthy advocate of republican 
institutions, because I am convinced that it is through them alone 
that order, justice, and liberty, can be established throughout the 
world, and the aspirations of good men realized ; but then I do not 
mean the unitive and centralized system of revolutionary France, 
which, in the name of a despotic majority, trampled under foot the 
most natural rights of man ; what I mean is, a republic, in which our 
local privil^es shall be preserved, and the encroachments of the 
legislative power fully guarded against. For why should we demo- 
crats dissemble the fact, the great danger of such institutions — the 
rock on which they will split, unless avoided-^is the despotism of the 
majority ; a tyranny, in my mind, not a whit less odious than the 
tyranny of a single despot. To guard against it, there appears to 
be but one means, which is, to enumerate explicitly, in a charter or 
declaration of rights, all those things which should for ever be ex- 
cepted out of the general powers of government, and one of those 
things, in my opinion, should be education, because, once more, in 
giving it up into the hands of government, we supply a fallible 
majority with the means of preventing much good, and of doing 
inealculable evil. I think I have sufficiently proved this already ; 
but to be convinced of it, we have only to look at Austria, papied 
Italy, or any other country where education is official, and to ponder 
well the following words of the celebrated Adam Smith : — << When 
the teacher is the salaried servant of the government, the governors 
have in their power to train up the public to habits of servility and 
prejudices, and thus crush within them every free and manly thought." 
The centralizers are always talking about the danger of allowing 
pai'ents to teach their children errors of all kinds, moral, eduoational, 
political, and religious ; and M. Dubois says, that if government did 
not examine the school-books, dangerous ones might be put into the 
hands of youth^ whereby such impressions and prejudices might be 
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engraTen on their lainds at would be extremely difficult to efiiu^e. 
Now it is strange that it never occurred to M* Dubois that a French 
minister of public instruction might also happen to be a propagator 
of errors, and that he too might sanction a set of school-books whose 
perusal might also engrave baneful impressions and prejudices on 
the minds of youth. This, however, was surely a moat important 
consideration ; for under a system of freedom, if some parents teach 
error, others may teach truth, whereas the errors of a minister of 
public instruction, when education is not free, become the errors of 
the whole community* Now it happens that there is do fact more 
certain and better known than this, that the French ministers have 
been, up to the present hour, almost all propagators of errors aod 
pernicious doctrines. What I here assert can be proved even to a 
demonstration. About nine or ten biases, all differing widely from 
each other, have been given to the minds of youth in France, through 
ministers of public instruction, within the last fifty years ; but as 
truth is one, nine at least of these ministers must have been teachers 
of errors. And, indeed, this is just what they all say of each other, 
M. Dubois himself bitterly criticises the educational systems of the 
Empire and the Restoration ; but he ought to know full well that the 
system which he now defends will be as bitterly criticised by the 
future director of the normal school, should another restoration take 
place. 

Third objection :— It is utterly impossible for any united body like 
a government to administer education to several millions of individuala 
of divers religious persuasions. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the government of 
the majority is indeed infallible, and that it has somehow or other 
really discovered the whole truth on whatever relates to the matters 
to be taught, still this would be of no avail unless the governors be 
able to convince the natiqn that it is so. But this, it is to be feared, 
would be no easy matter, seeing the parties to be convinced and 
brought to unity of opinion are Jews, Deists, Rationalists, Pagans, 
besides Catholics and Protestants, and about seventy other sects of 
Christians. Some are for the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible ; others are for it with notes and comments ; othe»i 
again, are for excluding it altogether. One parent wishes his son to 
be taught that Luther was a great and good man ; another wishes 
his child to learn that this celebrated heresiarch was one of the 
greatest monsters that ever existed. While one father wishes his 
family to read such histories as represent the Reformation as tbe 
most fortunate event that ever occurred in the world, another, on the 
contrary, will be for his children to read such histories only as repre- 
sent it as the most unfortunate. 

One mother, wishing to inspire her daughter with a hatred of all 
deceit, will be for having her taught that she ought never to tell a 
lie, were it to save the life of her nearest relation, nor speak deceit- 
fully, even for God — and Sir Walter Scott's Jeannie Deans will be 
pointed out as a model ; another mother will be for having her 
daughter to learn that a little evil may be done to procure a greater 
good, and that lies, in certain circumstances, are quite justifiable. One 
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father will have his children to learn that Jeiius Christ was the Son of 
God ; a second, that he was solely the Everlasting, the Lord God, and 
none else ; a third, that he was a prophet ; a fourth, that he was an 
impostor. But I have surely said enough to shew that the notion of 
the State teaching Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Unitarians, Quakers, 
Swedenborgians, Independents, &C.9 religion, history, and morals, is 
absolutely farcical and absurd. 

If further evidence were yet necessary, I would refer the reader to 
the catechisms used by the different sects for the education of their 
youth. 

Fourth objection, — It is impossible for government to establish 
State education in Britain without committing something worse than 
highway robbery. This is a bold assertion; yet there is nothing 
more true. We have seen how utterly impracticable it is for the 
State, by its unitive schemcy to impart anything like education to the 
children of men who differ so widely in their religious, moral, his- 
torical, and political opinions. If the State intends to do any good, 
it must therefore either make a choice of one of the existing religions, 
or invent one of its own. Let us suppose the choice made, and for 
the sake of illustration let the Roman Catholic be the favoured 
religion. Of course, no Independent, Churchman, 3eWy or Unitarian 
would in this case consent to send his children to the government 
school, which nevertheless he would be obliged to support through 
the national funds, although receiving no benefit therefrom. Now, 
would not this be using the property of some for the benefit of 
others? Would not this be robbery ? Yet this is not all. The dis- 
senters, whoever they may be, would be compelled to pay for the 
teaching of that which they believe to be false ; in establishing State 
education, therefore, the government would really do something 
worse than the highway robber, for the latter takes your purse only, 
whereas the former would not only rob you, but actually use your 
money to propagate tenets and ideas which you might detest and 
abhor, and which might tend to undermine the sect or party to which 
you belong. The folly of establishing official education in Britain 
appears here in a clear light. No wonder the government plans have 
met with so much opposition from every sect within the kingdom ; 
from Protestants as well as Catholics ; from Lord Stanley, as well as 
from the Roman -catholic Archbishop of Tuam. 

Fifth objection, — State education is a hindrance to the discovery 
of truth. 

It is worthy of remark that the centralizers, in their governmental 
and educational theories, always reason as if man had already dis- 
covered all truth, and reached the highest degree of perfection. This 
is a fundamental error. As yet, we see truth <' darkly as through a 
glass," and know but in part things moral, intellectual, and material. 
True it is we earnestly hope henceforward to see truth more and 
more unveiled, and shortly to wrest from nature a series of secrets 
and laws, compared to which all our past discoveries and improve- 
ments will appear as nothing; but these great ends can never be 
attained by maintaining unity in the ideas of the people, which is, 
however, the avowed object of State education. Until truth be dis- 
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covered, the cannot have a greater enemy than unity ; bnt, as I mean 
to diflcuM this subject more at large in another part of my work, I 
shall leave off here. 



CHAPTER IV. 

nai whatever be the form cf Government^ Educational Liberty should 

be maintained intact. 

British subjects have so long possessed the inestimable right of com- 
municating instruction, whether gratuitously or for wages, to all who 
are willing to receive it, that the words, educational liberty y will per- 
haps sound strange in their ears; but 1 must again remind them 
that this right is by no means possessed by several continental coun- 
tries, neither would England possess it long, were the centralizers 
to get their will.* At first sight, this question may appear the same 
as that of government interference in education, since to be against 
every kind of interference in this matter is just to be for educational 
liberty ; but, on the other hand, it is possible to be Jbr a certain 
amount of State interference, without being a^atnjf educational liberty; 
and thus far the questions arc distinct. The truth is^ there are two 
kinds of government interference in education. 

The first is that in which the State supports and directs a certain 
number of State colleges and schools, leaving societies and private 
individuals free to establish as many institutions as they please, and 
to manage them as they think fit. The second is that in which the 
government not only superintends its own. schools, but monopolizes 
all the education in the country by permitting no schoolmaster to 
teach without its sanction. The last mentioned system is what the 
extreme centralizers would be at ; and, indeed, it appears to nie to 
be the most consistent. 

Be that as it may, my present object is to demonstrate that absolute 
educational liberty will ever be productive of more good than either 
of these systems, and that, even were this not the case, freedom 
should still be maintained intact. 

We cannot too often repeat the important fact, that education has 
flourished most in those countries where it has remained a family a"^' 
a local concern. But as I have proved this in a former chapter, I 
do not mean to go over the same ground again, and shall therefore 
proceed to new considerations. Whence come, at the present time> 
all our modern improvements in educational science ? We should 
have a right to expect them to come from France or Prussia, if it be 
true that State-education is preferable to liberty. Yet, what is the 
fact? Almost all the improvements which these countries possess 
happen just to come from that perverse country, Britain, where edu- 
cation has hitherto been left to itself. Thus what the French call 
their simultaneous and mutual methods, were, and are, nothing else 

* Mr. Simpson declares, that " the Board ought to ba^e the sole appointment of 
the teachers, and tbe power of dismissal for sufficient reason ;" and the author of 
** Serious Thoughts" positively asserts that all teachers should he examined by it. 
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than our Bell and Lancasterian system, both borrowed from us by 
M. de Laborde. But, at this very moment, I ask — Has any State- 
educated country anything to compare with the recent improvements 
of Wilderspin, Wood, Stow, and a host of others, all the offspring of 
freedom ? State education in France — that is, the French Univer- 
sity — ^not only has nothing to compare with these, but, as I have 
already stated, she has reaUy never yet made any discovery or improve^ 
meni whatever in the science or art ^teaching, 1 have underlined this, 
because it is indeed a mighty fact, which of itself speaks volumes 
against official teaching. Let it never be forgotten, then, that all 
that is good within the University was forced upon her from without 
by public opinion, in spite of her, and when she could hold out no 
longer. And although she has recently admitted within her walls a 
few abbreviating methods, with one or two modern branches of know- 
ledge, against her will, still, upon the whole, her system of education 
is highly degrading, and every way detestable — the thing taught, as 
well as the methods of teaching it. She still continues to place the 
ornamental before the useful, classical erudition before modern stu- 
dies — ^thus keeping her dear sons, as she calls them, absolutely igno- 
rant of all the realities of life. But, indeed, how can this be other- 
wise ? her professors, as a body, are themselves exceedingly ignorant. 
This declaration may surprise some ; but it is, nevertheless, a positive 
fact There are thousands of our farmers, printers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, clothiers &c., who possess far more useful knowledge than 
the State-paid professors of France. It is true the latter know more 
about Latin and Greek, and a host of ancient kings and queens, and 
gods and goddesses, that never existed ; but, then, of modern studies, 
of modern literature, and of what is going on around them, they are 
generally as ignorant as new-born babes ; and, what is more deplorable 
still, they are, with very few exceptions, altogether unacquainted with 
the recent improvements which have been made in the science and art 
of teaching. There are, no doubt, honourable exceptions ; and it has 
been my fortune to meet with some of these, whom I have ever found 
the first to acknowledge the truth of what I have here stated. More 
than one of them have even owned to me, with regret, that the will 
of their ancient mother is, that they should content themselves to 
study within the circle which she prescribes ; and that the possession 
of any extra-university branches of knowledge, to use one of their 
own expressions, is no recommendation in her eyes. Verily, we may 
say of her what Nathaniel said of Nazareth — <' Can any good thing 
come out of the University ?** But some, perhaps, will ask — Why is 
this so ? Whence arise the backwardness and ignorance of this learned 
body ? Cowper supplies us with an excellent answer : — 

" 'Tia libertv which gives the flower 
A fitting hfe — its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. AU constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, is evil — 
Hurts their faculties — impedes their progress 
In the road to science, — and begets, 
In those who suffer it, the sordid mind. 
The bestial wish, the meagre intellect, 
Unfit to be the tenant of man*s noble form." 

d2 
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Behold, then, the fruits of monopoly in France, even within the teach- 
ing corporation itself. Should not this be a warning to ub? In pre- 
sence of such a (act, ought we not to pause and cocsider, before we 
allow a similar system to be established in Britain ? But it is time 
to introduce a new argument in support of my position. 

<< It is the bounden duty of the State to provide for the edul^ation 
of the people." 

The above sentence was delivered some time ago by Lord Denman, 
the chief justice of the Queen's Bench, in a public lecture on the 
subject of national education* But indeed the sentiment which it 
contains has been repeated, both before and after, in nearly the same 
words, a thousand times, by the press, and by most of the lecturers 
on that question. In short, it appears to be generally regarded as 
a kind of axiom, a self-evident truth, which will not admit of contro- 
versy ; yet, at the risk of being considered paradoxical, I must declare, 
that I look upon it as being quite contestable ; and I am persuaded, that 
were we to ask many of those who believe it, their reasons for such 
belief, they would be unable to give any satisfactory answer, simply 
because it has been generally admitted without examination. At all 
events, this pretended axiom is a mere assertion without proof; and 
when we examine it a little more closely, it turns out to be nothing 
but a popular and passing error. 

The truth is, it is not the duty of the government to educate the 
people, nor has the government any right to interfere in the matter. 
The only thing which could give it even the appearance of such a 
right would be the possession of truth and certainty in whatever con- 
stitutes the matter of instruction. But who ever heard of a govern- 
ment which possessed these ? On the contrary, are not governors in 
general, as well as the immense majority of men, still plunged either 
in darkness and error, or in a state of scepticism regarding things 
spiritual as well as things material? This is sad — but it is true. 
Mysteries and uncertainties surround us on every side ; and well may 
we say now, as in the days of Hamlet — There is more in heaven and 
earth than the most learned have dreamt of in their philosophy. That 
means, (for those who have confidence in the moral and intellectual 
energies of man,) that he has yet an infinite number of truths to dis- 
cover, and a multitude of errors to root out. Hence that sceptical 
and questioning spirit of the age ; and hence that disposition to shake 
off the yoke of authority, and to destroy things established of which 
some complain, but at which as many rejoice. Amidst all the uncer- 
tainties and contradictions which surround us, this one thing at least 
is certain — man has not yet discovered truth sufficient as a 
basis for union. 

This proposition is of more importance than may be supposed at 
first sight; for if it be unassailable, as I think it is, it will follow that 
educational liberty should be maintained intact, and that governlnent 
has no right to interfere in the matter. I must, therefore, endeavour 
to make my position good. 

To begin, by a subject of unutterable magnitude to us all, that of 
our hopes and fears relating to the long hereafter — << the undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns." Oh I surely the 
possession of certainty in this must be desirable — inexpressibly de- 
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sirabie ! And yet, ho\^ few indeed can have found truth in religion I 
Truth is one, and the religions throughout the world are a thousand. 
How many of our fellow-creatures, then, must either deceive them- 
selves or be deceived I In Britain alone, there are upwards of seventy 
sects of Christians, besides Deists, Jews, Pagans, and even Maho- 
metans. But this is not all ; a difference of religious belief among 
men causes them to take different views of almost every other subject. 
All things are so linked together and connected, that, to disagree on 
religion, is to disagree on morals, philosophy, history, politics, and 
education. Thus, in his philosophical researches, the catholic is 
guided by the principle of authority; the protestant partly by the 
Bible, and partly by reason ; the deist by reason alone. The incul* 
cation of implicit belief is one of the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation in the eyes of a catholic ; on the contrary, every consistent 
protestant educator ought to inculcate the principle of free inquiry, 
and the right of private judgment. Amidst all these contradictions, 
where is truth? 

Let us now take a glance at moral science. Are men agreed even 
on that ? No, certes. What is the criterion of virtue ? What is the 
standard of right and wrong ? These questions have puzzled philoso- 
phers of all ages, and at this very hour as much as ever. The first great 
question among the Greeks was precisely — What are the foundations 
of virtue ? And the second, the distinctions between good and evil. 
In answer to the first, Plato said, that virtue is to be pursued for its 
own sake; but that it cannot be taught. Democritus, Protagoras, 
and others, on the contrary, held that the distinction between virtue 
and vice is merely arbitrary; that what is just to-day, human autho- 
rity makes unjust to-morrow. The St.Simonians of Paris at this hour 
maintain the same doctrine. Others, again, hold, that moral science 
is capable of demonstration, and that its principles are fixed and 
immutable. Be it so ; still the question arises — What, is the crite- 
rion of virtue or rule of duty ? Conscience, or the moral sense, says 
one philosopher; self-interest, says another; the Divine will, says a 
third ; a fourth declares it to be the fitness or unfitness of things ; 
and a fifth maintains that it is the sentiment of benevolence con- 
trolled by reason, &c. Some men, perhaps the majority, hold the 
doctrine, that the end justifies the means ; that men may do evil, 
that good may come. Others, again, that in no case evil should be 
done, even were the object to be obtained the emancipation and hap- 
piness of the whole human race. Yet, of what unutterable importance 
would it be for educators to have right and fixed opinions on all such 
points ! 

If we come to examine the labours which have appeared in ancient 
and modern times on the mere intellectual faculties of man, we find 
the same contradictory theories, disputes, and confusion. No two 
philosophers are agreed about the number and functions of these 
faculties, nor yet about the nature of the mind itself. What is mind ? 
The greatest philosophers of antiquity believed it to be material. 
Some considered it as a kind of fire ; others, as being formed of water; 
others, as a kind of air ; others, again, as the essence of blood. And, 
strange as it is, these opinions have their patrons even in the present 
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age ; and although theories \irithout number already exist, yet every 
day gives birth to some new one. This bewildering state of mentsd 
philosophy is thus eloquently described by De Bonald : — " Diversity of 
doctrine has increased, from age to age, with the number of masters, 
and with the progress of knowledge ; and Europe, wliich at present 
possesses libraries filled with philosophical works, and which reckons 
up almost as many philosophers as writers — ^poor in the midst of so 
much wealth, and uncertain, with the aid of all its guides, which 
road it should follow — Europe, the centre and focus of all the lights 
of the world, has yet its pMlo9ophy only in expectation." 

In presence of such contradictions, need we be surprised at the 
scepticism of the age ? On the contrary, ought we not the rather to 
see in this some gleam of light, inasmuch as it is better to doubt, and 
seek truth, than to remain for ever in ignorance and error. And 
although clouds and darkness rest upon the prospect before us, still 
we have no reason to despond, knowing, as we do> that patience and 
perseverance, like faith, remove mountains. 

But to return to my subject, the war between the materialists and 
spiritualists is just as hot as ever, and even those who have happened 
to agree about the spirituality of the human soul just fall out again 
about its nature, origin, and destiny ; some holding that it is a particle 
of the Divinity ; others, that all the souls which exist have had their 
origin in the soul of Adam, and that they are transmissible from pa- 
rent to child ; others teach that every soul is created just when the 
body is ready to receive it. As to its destiny, the opinions are not 
a whit less divided. And, strange as it may appear, I am acquainted 
with learned men and good, not a few, at this very hour, in Europe, 
who half believe in the metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls. 

If we take a glance at educational science, what innumerable and 
contradictory systems do we see ? What fluctuations I But, indeed, 
this is not in the least to be wondered at ; it is a necessary conse- 
quence of that incredible diversity of doctrines which pervades con- 
cerning moral and mental philosophy. The object of education is to 
make man better and happier. This is to be effected by enlightening 
his mind and rightly training hb moral sentiments. But, as George 
Combe says, << How can this be successfully accomplished, when the 
faculties and sentiments, the laws to which they are subjected, and 
their relations to external objects, are unascertained ?" In short, a 
true knowledge of the philosophy of man is necessary^ before we 
attempt to train him — otherwise, instead of educating him, we may mis- 
educate him, doing him thereby more harm than good. Unless go- 
vernment can shew, then, that it is in possession of the true philo- 
sophy of human nature, what right, I ask, can it have to take upon 
itself to direct the whole education of the country ? 

Numerous as are the theories and doctrines in philosophy and edu- 
cation, they are still more numerous, and, if possible, more contradic- 
tory in medical science. One of the profession says, that <' the object 
of this science is the establishment oi fixed principlesy to regulate the 
application of remedies in the cure and prevention of disease.'' 
This may be so ; but then it must be owned very few fixed principles 
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indeed have been hitherto established; for, from the time of Galen to 
the present day, the history of this science presents nothing throughout 
but a numberless multitude of contradictory schools and sects, each of 
which, after disdainfully rejecting the opinions of its predecessors^ and 
enjoying its brief hour of fashion in its turn, disappeared to give place 
to some new candidate for popular favour. So far, therefore, from 
being founded on Jixedpriticiples, medicine haSf hitherto at least, been 
mostly founded on conjecture, and, of course, utterly incapable of de- 
monstration. Yea, at the present hour, although a few points have, 
no doubt, been ascertained, still physicians prove, by their opposition 
to each other, that even now there is hardly anything certain in their 
science but its uncertainty. Medical writers generally begin by re- 
futing the doctrines of their predecessors, and by proclaiming new 
ones of their own. They have all their favourite remedies, and even 
their favourite causes of disease. One holds that all diseases arise 
from the impurity of the blood, and that purgation by vegetables is 
the only effectual mode of eradicating them. Another refers to the 
nervous system, as the cause of all diseases ; and a third to the sto- 
mach, &c. The far-famed Professor Broussais> who was lately at the 
head of an imposing school in Paris, ascribed all maladies to gastro 
entente* But there is one fact connected with this school which must 
not be passed over : — its founder, Broussais, after gaining over more 
than one half of the Parisian physicians to his doctrine, so far abjured 
them before his death, that in his illness, he himself actually refused 
to be treated by his own medical theory. It has been my fortune to 
meet with several medical men who have been candid enough to confess 
to me that they took the same view of the subject ; that, in their opinions, 
in a great many cases, it is better to trust to the operations of nature 
than to artificial remedies ; and that, after all, a belief in the efBcacy 
of the medicine often does more for the cure than the medicine itself. 
In presence of such facts it is utterly impossible for any reasonable 
man to have confidence in medical science or in physicians in general. 
" Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?" 

In political science, too, the same diversity of opinion exists. 
What is the best form of government ? What is the absolutely true ? 
Where is truth in history ? Here the clouds and darkness are al- 
most as thick as in philosophy. All the world knows that little or no 
unanimity prevails among historians. It was so in the days of Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon, and it is so still. One represents Luther as a 
being more than mortal ; another makes him appear to be a kind of a 
beast; a third asserts that he had an evil spirit, and was finally carried 
away by the devil. For one historian the Reformation is the most 
glorious of revolutions that ever occurred in the world — for another 
it is an event for ever to be deplored. By some Napoleon is repre- 
sented as a monster ; by others, as at least a semi-god. Then, again, 
every historian has a theory of his own, which is intended to explain 
all human events. There is the Christian theory, professed, for in- 
stance, by Bossuet and Guizot ; the Thiers and Mignet theory of 
fatality ; the popular ; the kingly ; the republican ; the philosophic ; 
the Catholic, and the Protestant. Which of all these systems is the 
State to patronize ? By some historians, efiectSy events^ and revolu-* 
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tionsy arc all ascribed to Providence ; by otherSy to fate ; by others, to 
the will of roan. Which of these principles would the State prescribe 
to its teachers of Universal History ? 

But I foresee an objection. Some will, perhaps, tell me that man 
has, at least, found truth in natural philosophy. Now, although there 
are, no doubt, fewer disputes and divisions among men concerning 
those sciences which are derived from or included under what some 
call natural philosophy, still even in them man cannot be said to have 
ascertained truth, inasmuch as what is ascertained and known is really 
nothing when compared to what yet remains unknown. No doubt 
there is more agreement about natural history, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, mechanics, agriculture, gardening, &c., than about meta- 
physics, morals, and religion. But, then, some of the first mentioned 
sciences are yet in their infancy ; in all improvements are every day 
made, and, therefore, in them, too, man has still truth to discover. It 
may be even conjectured that this will continue so to all eternity ; 
for who can see any end to the analysb of matter, or limits to human 
melioration ? Were it otherwise — were we enabled, one day, by un- 
remitting investigation, to discover the absolutely and eternally truey 
we should indeed be as gods. Hence it would appear that government 
education would not only be evil in the present day, but must con- 
tinue so, as long as the world stands. 

I was saying, a moment ago, that there are some sciences still in 
their infancy. Phrenology is one of these. But if this science be true, 
then the numberless and voluminous works of by-gone philosophers 
are mere rubbish, and even worse ; for rubbish can be swept away : 
but how shall we erase from the public mind that metaphysical jar- 
gon, and those unmeaning words, which have so long perplexed and 
misled it ? If phrenology be capable of demonstration — and I believe 
it is, at least in part — then, verily, it is one of the greatest discoveries 
in ancient or modern times ; for it is destined to make a complete 
revolution in almost every branch of human knowledge. But whether 
this science be true or not, it is evident government can have no 
right to interfere with the teaching of it, unless our governors can 
shew that they have all at once got possession of truth and certainty 
on the points discussed. If their views are erroneous, then here again, 
it is evident, their interposition will at once serve to perpetuate error, 
and prevent the people from coming to a knowledge of the truth. 

But it is time to conclude. Well, then, the unavoidable inference 
arising from the facts which have been stated, surely h^ that man has 
not yet discovered truth. Considering this point as henceforward 
incontestable, I now proceed to shew more especially, its bearing on 
the subject of monopoly and educational freedom. 

In the first place, — What right can the government have to employ 
the national funds to propagate error, which it must do whenever 
it becomes the nation's educator, seeing it has been proved that truth 
has not yet been discovered. 

Secondly, — The chief object of State education, according to its 
partizans themselves, is to maintain by a uniform system of instruc- 
tion, unity of thoughts, opinions, and feelings, among all classes of the 
(Community; whence it follows, that State education is at once a means 
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of perpetuating error and of preventing men from discovering truth ; 
for surely there can be nothing more diametrically opposed to the 
discovery of truth than unity of thoughts^ opinions, and feelings. 
Until truth be discovered, the less unity, and the more who doubt, 
the better. Unity would be an excellent thing for preserving truth, 
if it were found, but until it be found, unity is evidently the greatest 
obstacle it has to encounter. If it has been rightly understood, I 
really believe there is no possibility of answering this argument. But 
let us examine it a little more fully. What is education ? Certainl}*, 
not the mere ability to read, write, and cast accounts. Lord Brougham 
and the first.educationists of the age are all agreed on this point. 
Education, then, is something else ; and if government intends to 
become the nation's enlightener, it must teach something else. 
*< Education,'' says Daniel O'Connell, <Ms the assertion of truth," and 
in this Daniel is right. At all events, it is the assertion of what the 
teacher believes to be true, in morals, history, politics, medicine, 
philosophy, religion, &c. If government intends to do any good, it 
must therefore teach these branches of education, at least in part, 
else, according to Lord Brougham and all the other educationists of 
the age, its teaching will be worse than useless. But once more : 
since we know that truth is yet to be discovered on all these sub- 
jects, — What good can government do ? What right has it to inter- 
fere in the matter ? As truth has not yet been found, investigation 
is duty. Every human being ought to inquire whether the opinions 
which he has sucked in with his mother's milk be true or false ; but, 
once more, the tendency of State education is precisely to confirm 
men in their hereditary belief, to keep up received opinions and 
things established. What, then, must be done? Why, just maintain 
educational liberty intact, leaving truth to defend herself. She is 
well able to do so, provided she has fair play. 

Educational liberty has always seemed to me to resemble very much 
religious liberty and the liberty of the press. It is not the province of 
liuman legislation to prevent or enforce the adoption of any human 
creed. Surely, at the present day, the rectitude of this principle 
may be said to be incontestable. At all events, the man who denies 
it should not be reasoned with. Now, it appears to me equally self- 
evident that it is not the province of human legislation to prevent the 
adoption of any system of education ; the liberty of teaching, there- 
fore, must be considered as one of the natural and unalienable rights 
of man. Another right not less natural and undeniable, surely, is 
the right of seeking instruction from whomsoever we choose. Now 
these two rights constitute what I call educational freedom ; but the 
educational laws which exist in France and Prussia, and which some 
are disposed to introduce into Britain, not only compel men to pay 
for the inculcation of tenets and ideas to which they are diametrically 
opposed, but also deprive them of the two above-mentioned natural 
rights I Yet to deprive men of these is to make them slaves, even 
were they free in all else. That those who have been so long accus- 
tomed to chains should endure this is partly comprehensible ; but 
" shall we too, in freedom's temple born,*' submit to it, were it even 
to come to us in the name of the majority ? No ; never, never : the 
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rights of teaching, and receiving instruction from whomsoever we 
please, are precisely two of those things which a minority of one 
would be justified in maintaining against the absolute unanimity of the 
whole world, that one alone excepted. Yet it is not solely because 
these individual rights are natural and sacred that they ought not to 
be encroached upon ; they should also be maintained intact for the 
general good and prosperity of the community. This may be demon- 
strated in a few words. We have elsewhere shewn that even the 
government of the majority is fallible — that the majority may be in 
the wrong, and the minority in the right. Now in such a case, it is 
surely self-evident that the sooner the opinion of the ^minority be- 
comes that of the majority the better ; but how can this be accom- 
plished unless the minority have the free exercise of the right of 
teaching their own doctrines and principles, and << of training up 
their children in the way they should go" ? If the members of the 
minority whom we are now supposing to be right, be not allowed to 
teach without a diploma from the government, nor receive any in- 
struction but what emanates therefrom, then it is evident, as 1 have 
repeatedly said, that misgovern men t may be prolonged to infinity, 
and the progress of civilization and truth retarded. 

It is impossible to conceive ,a system more hostile to freedom than 
this is. In fact, it is thraldom of the worst kind, too — intellectual 
thraldom, — and therefore should not be submitted to for a single day. 
As I have just shewn, it tends to prolong the reign of error, and 
therefore should not be endured a single hour. But above all, it 
deprives man of two of his most imprescriptible rights, and therefore 
should not be endured a single moment. To deprive a minority of 
educational freedom is at once to give them the right of insurrection ; 
and indeed they have, in the case supposed, but two alternatives 
before them — to rise against it, or live in slavery. In almost all else, 
the will of the majority, even when they are mistaken, may be obeyed, 
for a time, without danger ; for with truth on their side, the minority, 
it is to be hoped, will ever end by causing their opinions to prevail, 
provided they are not deprived of educational liberty. '^ Come what 
come may,'' this must never be given up. Yea, sooner than relin- 
quish it, let this firm set earth crumble into dust, and all matter 
come to wreck ; for, like religious liberty, with which it is intimately 
c^nected, this principle, after all, is nothing else than the free exer- 
cise of the rights of thought. 

I cannot leave this subject without mentioning that it has always 
been a matter of wonder to me that so many of the dissenters should 
advocate State education. What I they are crying out night and 
day for the abolition of the State church and State-paid priesthood ; 
yet at the same time they petition parliament to create a system of 
State education and a host of State-paid teachers ! They hold that 
it is unjust to tax one man to support another man's religion ; but 
surely it is equally unjust to force men to support a system of educa- 
tion which they disapprove of, and from which, of course, they can 
derive no benefit. Evidently the dissenters know not what they do. 
Government tuition must, somehow or other, appear to them some- 
thing very different from what it really is. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 



First, — ^Wherever the liberty of instruction prevails^ the govern- 
ment has no security against the teaching of errors and dangerous 
doctrines. 

This is the great argument which the supporters of abuse and 
monopolies have never ceased to employ in all ages against the free- 
dom of the human mind. It was brought forward by the ancient 
priests of Greece and Rome, by the divines and brief-men^ or copyists, 
who opposed printing, and who ascribed it to the devil ; and now-a- 
days it is used by the State-paid clergy and State-paid corporations 
in every country in the world. It was presented to Cromwell, the 
great advocate of liberty of conscience, by the ministers of the 
church of Scotland. They complained to him, further, that men of 
civil employments usurped the calling of the ministry, to the scandal 
of the reformed kirks ; and it is worthy of remark, that their com- 
plaints very much resembled those which are sometimes uttered by 
State-paid schoolmasters of the present day against private teachers. 
Here are the principal passages of Cromwell's answer : — << Are you 
troubled that Christ is preached ? Is preaching so inclusive in your 
function ? Doth it scandalize the Reformed kirks, and Scotland in 
particular ? Away with the covenant, if this be so. I thought the 
covenant and these could have been willing that any should speak 
good of the name of Christ. If not, it is no covenant of God's 
approving, nor the kirks you mention, insomuch the spouse of Christ. 
Where do you find in Scripture a ground to warrant such an asser- 
tion, that preaching is included in your function ? Your pretended 
fear, lest error should step in, is like the man that would keep all the 
wine out of the country lest men should be drunk. It will be found 
an unjust and unwise jealousy to deny a man the liberty he hath by 
nature, upon the supposition he may abuse. When he doth abuse 
it, judge. If a man speak foolishly, ye suffer him gladly, because ye 
are wise : if erroneously, the truth will appear by your conviction. 
Stop such a man's mouth with sound words that cannot be gainsaid ; 
if blasphemously, or to the disturbance of the public peace, let the 
civil magistrates punish him ; if truly, rejoice in the truth.'' 

What Cromwell here says of religious liberty, is applicable to 
educational liberty. No man should be deprived of the liberty h^ 
hath by nature upon the supposition he may abuse it. When he dis- 
turbs the public peace, let the civil magistrate punish him, but just 
as all other violators of the law are punished, whatever their callings 
may be. But granting that errors and dangerous doctrines may be 
taught when education is left to itself — and it would be foolish to 
dispute it — I would, in the first place, ask the objectors, — Who has a 
right to decide what is error and what is truth in education, and 
what doctrines must be considered good or bad ? 

In the second place, there is at least as much danger, as I have 
shewn elsewhere, of error and pernicious doctrines being taught by 
governments as by private individuals, and therefore this first ob- 
jection against the liberty of instruction is of no value whatever. 
Second objection^— In those countries where educational freedom 
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exists, there is no security, on the one hand, against the cessation of 
voluntary contributions, and, on the other, the desire on the part of 
the people to learn ; whence it may happen, that both the demand for 
education and the supply may altogether cease. Now the upholders 
of State education here supply me with arms against themselves ; for 
what security, I 'ask, have we that all our future rulers shall be 
friendly to the general diffusion of knowledge among the people ? 
In the case supposed (and in the past there have been many such), 
if the governors are the sole dispensers of education, then the demand 
and the supply may cease indeed ; whereas, if the people have been 
accustomed to manage their own educational concerns, and think 
for themselves on the matter, instead of diminishing, their thirst for 
knowledge is likely to increase more and more. 



CHAPTER V. 

That tlt/e natural support of Education is the Fees which the Learner 

pays ifie Teacher for his labours* 

Holding, as I do, the good old Scottish doctrine, that any succour, 
except to the helpless poor, is in the end productive of evil, instead 
of good, even to the poor themselves, I am of course opposed to the 
endowment of seminaries of learning ; and I am of opinion, that, with 
the exception of the really necessitous, people should just pay for their 
education as they do for anything else ; and that the income of every 
teacher should just depend on his own exertions and capacity. My 
chief reason for thinking so is, that, in general, education prospers 
more in the non-endowed than in the endowed seminaries. But as 
some may contest this assertion, and as, besides, it is evidently a 
capital point in the controversy, I shall endeavour to prove it by an 
appeal to facts. 

There are more endowed schools, and more public charities in 
Britain, than in any other country in the world. Some of these were 
founded by royalty, others by corporate bodies, but mostly by private 
fhdividuals. The mass of property left in this way throughout Bri- 
tain, for education and other charitable purposes, is truly immense. 
In Leigh's " Picture of London," m e learn that the capital alone con- 
tains forty-five free schools, with perpetual endowments, for educating 
and maintaining above 4000 children; 17 other schools, supported 
by voluntary contributions, for the support of the indigent of various 
descriptions. In London alone, 850,000/. are said to be expended 
annually in public charities. " The total number of endowed schools 
in England and Wales," says Mr. J. R. M*Culloch, " is very great, 
and the revenue at their disposal much larger than is generally ima- 
gined. We believe indeed, that, if the property set apart by the 
benevolence of private individuals, for the purpose of providing for 
education in England and Wales, were judiciously and economically 
administered, it would go far to furnish ample funds, not only for the 
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support of the existing schools^ but to defray the cost of a proper system 
of Natioual instruction." After inserting a table of the funds appro- 
priated to educational purposes from the '* Commissioners* Report,*' 
he proceeds as follows : — " It appears from this table that, under the 
present defective and slovenly management, the income of endowed 
schools in these countries, exclusive of the sum appropriated to that 
purpose by the chartered companies of the metropolis, amounts to 
180,309/. a year, and the Income of the unendowed to 16,938/. a year. 
But nine of the most opulent English counties, including Clieshire. 
Essex, Kent, and Lincoln, are omitted in the above abstract, not 
having been inquired into by the commissioners when it was pub- 
lished. And, allowing for this deficiency, and supposing that the 
estates and other property appropriated to educational purposes were 
reasonably and well managed, we believe we shall be within the mark 
if we lay down, that a free income of from 400,000/. to 450,000/. a year 
is at present partly, and should be entirely devoted, in England and 
Wales, to the support of school-education I" 

I object to endowed schools and colleges on several accounts, but 
chiefly on two. 

First, — In richly endowed seminaries, the teacher's income is inde- 
pendent of his exertions and ability. Hence it is that so many mas- 
terships have degenerated into mere sinecure offices ; hence the slo- 
venly management complained of in the foregoing quotation ; and 
hence, too, the reason why education generally prospers most in un- 
endowed seminaries. It is in vain to deny it ; the diligence of the 
teachers, and the improvements in educational science in the endowed 
seminaries themselves, are always in proportion to the smallness of 
the endowment. All known facts tend to demonstrate this. It is well 
known, for instance, how richly the English universities are endowed, 
and equally well known how backward they have been to improve 
their course of education. " In the University of Oxford,'* says the 
celebrated Adam Smith, who had been a student there, and who of 
course had good opportunities of knowing the truth, << the greater 
part of the public professors have, for these many years, given up 
altogether even the pretence of teaching." Now, granting matters to 
have mended at Oxford since the days of Adam Smith, still it is 
impossible to deny that the professors of that university are greatly 
inferior, in zeal and pedagogical knowledge, to the public teachers of 
the University College in London, or of the Edinburgh University; in 
both of which the professors derive their income chiefly from the fees 
paid by the learners. In France, there is an immense army of public 
teachers paid by government, and a considerable number of these are 
prohibited from receiving any fee from their pupils. Now, all the 
world knows how slovenly these professors do their work, principally 
those who have the highest salaries ; nay, a good number of them, 
chiefly those of the Sorbonne and the College of France, actually do 
nothing at all. But, to come nearer home — How stand our Scottish 
universities in public estimation? Everybody has heard of the low 
state of education in St. Andrew's, and of the jokes that have been 
made at her expense. Now, without giving credit to all that has been 
9aid on that score, still it canqot be denied that $t. Andrew's is a 
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deplorable aiiWenity» while the universities of Glasgow and Eldin- 
iHirgh are second to none in the world. How does this happen ? Let 
us again attend for a moment to Mr. J. R. M^Culloch, already quoted : 
— *< St. Andrew's has pretty ample endowments, arising from lands 
and feudal superiorities; insomuch, that, taking one class with an- 
other, the independent income of the professor may average about 
250/. The two colleges of Aberdeen also possess considerable funds; 
the University of Glasgow is less richly endowed, while that of Eldin- 
burgh may be said to be unendowed altogether — the endowment not 
yielding, at an average, 50/. a year to the several professors, exclu- 
sive of the principal, two theological, and the regius professors." 

Do not all these facts clearly prove the thing I am contending for, 
— ^viz., that education, generally speaking, prospers most in unendowed 
seminaries ; and that even in the endowed, the diligence of the 
teachers and their readiness to adopt improvements are in proportion 
to the smallness of the endowment. 

I look upon it as of considerable importance, that the celebrated 
Adam Smith takes the same view of this subject, because no one 
ever had better opportunities of investigating the matter, or was more 
able to do so. I make no apology for the following long quotations 
from him ; it is impossible to speak more to the point, and in plainer 
language. In speaking of endowed schools and colleges, he puts the 
following significant questions : — 

'^ Have those public endowments contributed in general to pro- 
mote the end of their institution ? Have they contributed to en- 
courage the diligence, and to improve the abilities of the teachers ? 
Have they directed the course of education towards objects more 
useful both to the individual and the public, than those to which it 
would naturally have gone of its own accord ? It should not seem 
very difficult to give, at least, a probable answer to each of these 
questions." 

After establishing this general principle, *^ that in every profession 
the exertion of the greater part of those who exercise it is always in 
proportion to the necessity they are under of making that exertion" he 
proceeds thus : '< The endowments of schools and colleges have 
necessarily diminished the necessity of application in the teachers. 
Their subsistence, so far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of their success and 
reputation in their particular professions. In some schools and 
universities, the teacher's independent income makes but a small part 
of his emoluments. In such cases the evil is less ; but in other insti- 
tutions the teacher is prohibited from receiving any fee from the 
learner. His interest is in this case set as directly in opposition to 
his duty as it is possible to set it. It is the interest of every man to 
live as much at his ease as he can ; and if his emoluments are to be 
precisely the same, whether he does or does not perform some very 
laborious duty, it is certainly his interest, at least as interest is vul- 
garly understood, either to neglect it altogether, or, if he is subject 
to some authority which will not suffer him to do this, to perform it 
in as careless and slovenly a manner as that authority will permit. 
If the authority to which he is subject resides in the body corporate, 
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the college or university, of which he himself is a member, and in 
which the greater part of the other members are, like himself, persons 
Mrho either are or ought to be teachers, they are likely to make a 
common cause, to be all very indulgent to one another, and every 
man to consent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, provided he 
himself is allowed to neglect his own." 

In the next paragraph he proceeds to shew, that if the authority 
to which the public teacher is subjected resides in some other extra- 
neous persons, in the governor of a province, for instance, or in a 
minister of state, the evils of such an authority, though different 
from those attending the authority of the members of the university 
themselves, are not less numerous and fatal in their consequences. 
*' An extraneous jurisdiction is liable to be exercised both ignorantly 
and capriciously." It is besides evident that obsequiousness to the 
will of his superiors is more likely to keep the teacher in place, and 
advance him, than shining talents and capacity. ** The improve- 
ments which, in modern times," continues Adam Smith, <* have been 
made in several branches of philosophy, have not, the greater part of 
them, at least, been made in the universities, though some, no doubt, 
have. The greater part of the universities have not been very for- 
ward to admit those improvements after they were made ; and several 
of those learned societies have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices found 
shelter and protection after they had been hunted out of every other 
corner of the world. In general, the richest and best endowed 
universities have been the slowest in adopting those improvements, 
and the most averse to permit any considerable change in the esta- 
blished plan of education. Those improvements were more easily 
introduced into some of the poorer universities, in which, the teachers, 
depending upon their reputation for the greater part of their sub- 
sistence, were obliged to pay more attention to the current opinion 
of the world." 

Thus it has been clearly demonstrated that the diligence of public 
teachers has been more or less corrupted by endowments. But this 
in not all ; as the author so often quoted says, ^* their salaries put the 
private teacher who would pretend to come into competition with 
them in the same state with a merchant who attempts to trade without 
a bounty, in competition with those who trade with a considerable 
one. . . • Were there no public institutions for education, no system, 
no science would be taught for which there was not some demand. 
A private teacher could never find his account in teaching either an 
exploded and antiquated system of a science acknowledged to be 
useful, or a science universally believed to be a mere useless and 
pedantic heap of sophistry and nonsense."* 

I proceed now to state my second objection to endowments, which 
is, that while the objects for which they are granted may be con- 
sidered useful at the time, yet fifty or a hundred years after they may 

♦ The object of Adam Smith in these quotations evidently is to prove that 
endowments are an evil, and he demonstrates clearly that education prospers most 
in unendowed seminaries. 
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not only be looked upon as useless, but even as injurious. The 
history of endowments in Britain proves this in every page ; — for 
instance, it was the endower*s will to give a catholic and classical 
education to a certain number of the young of a certain place. All 
this was very well ; but fifty or a hundred years have passed away, 
and only two or three catholic families remain, and not a single 
individual is to be found who can see any good in classical erudition. 
What is to be done in such a case ? In another place, it is the 
donor's will to educate according to the principles of the church of 
Scotland, or of the church of England, all the youths of his parish ; 
but what is to be done, if fifty years hence the majority of the parish- 
ioners shall have become Independents or Unitarians ? It is thus 
endowments become a bone of contention — a cause of wrangling and 
dispute. Bacon seems also to have been an enemy to endowed 
establishments of learning. << It is not to be forgotten," says he, 
<^ that the dedicating of foundations and donations to professory 
learning, hath not only had a malign influence upon the growth of 
sciences, but hath also been prejudicial to states and governments ; 
for hence it proceedeth, that princes find a solitude in respect of able 
men to serve them in causes of state, because there is no education 
collegiate which is free." 

In his ^^ Table Talk/' Hazlitt expresses himself of the same opinion. 
<< Our universities," says he, << are in a great measure become cisterns, 
to hold, not conduits, to disperse knowledge. The age has the start 
of them, that is, other sources of knowledge have been opened since 
their formation, to which the world have had access, and have drank 
plentifully at these living fountains, from which they are debarred by 
the tenour of their charter, and as a matter of dignity and privilege . 
All that has been invented or thought in the last two hundred years 
they take no cognizance of, or as little as possible ; they are above it ; 
they stand upon the ancient land-marks, and will not budge; whatever 
was not known when they were endowed, they are still in profound 
and lofty ignorance of." 

Hazlitt is quite right. The mere university men and their disciples 
are in general in profound ignorance of what is most useful to be 
known. Hence it is that hardly anything useful was ever known to 
come from them. Some of our most useful arts, farming, building, 
sewing, spinning, wine-making, &c., are coeval with the human race ; 
yet there were no colleges in the land in those days. It is true, indeed, 
we have plenty of them now ; still the immortal Watt and all the other 
improvers in steam engines and in steam navigation had no collegiate 
education. No, no ; we must not deceive ourselves. Had we waited 
until the universities had taught us how to make glass, for instance, we 
should still have been windowless : had we waited until Latin and 
Greek had taught us how to kindle a fire or make a knife and fork, we 
should still have been eating our beef raw and with our fingers. 

Like the universities, the school establishment of Scotland has some- 
times been the object of a good deal of censure, notwithstanding all 
the good it has done. It is accused, for instance, of being an exclu- 
sive system of training, and really this cannot be denied, seeing it is 
imperative that the Bible as a whole, and the Westminster Assembly's 
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Shorter Catechi9iu> be school-books, and thai the former be read daily 
by suqh as are able. It is evident that no consistent Roman •catholic 
parent should send his children to such seminaries^ and no priest sA<m/c/ 
grant him absolution if he did. 

The school establishment is accused, in the second place, of being 
slow to adopt modern objects of study, and abbreviating methods of 
teaching. *< One thing, we think, is evident," says a correspondent of 
the Ayr Advertiser^ '* the system is too old for the age in which we 
lire, and though stimulants be applied to keep it, in its dotage, from 
utter dissolution, yet no appliances, however exciting and however 
frequently administered, will enable it to keep pace with the march of 
intelligence. A cripple walks with difficulty, even on crutches." 

Now, while I admit this to be a little too severe, still it is impossible 
to deny the stubborn fact that, in the science and art of tuition, the 
parochial schoolmasters are in general behind the age in which we 
live — behind many of their unendowed rivals, the private teachers. 
I ^m very far from meaning by this, that the public teachers of Scot- 
land are deficient in the possession of general knowledge ; in that par- 
ticular, on the contrary, I consider them, as a body, to be superior to 
the private teachers of their ow9 country and to the public school- 
masters of every other country in the world ; but I certainly do mean 
that they are generally inferior in pedagogical knowledge, in zeal, and 
usefulness, to their less gifted rivals, the private teachers. For in- 
stance, the incontestable improvements of Pestalozzi, Stow^ Wood, &c., 
are more generally pursued in private institutions than in those of 
the establishment. 

But more especially I accuse the parochial schools of being back- 
ward in adopting the well known explanatory method of Sheriff Wood, 
and of even sometimes shewing an aversion to that improvement alto- 
gether. The method referred to» however, is as old as nature herself, 
and therefore can have none of that novelty or strangeness about it 
which I own may sometimes create mistrust. It consists simply in 
making the learner iJioroughly understand whatever he reads or com- 
mits to memory. This way of teaching is so natural, and its advan- 
tages are so obvious, that nothing less than the united force of strong 
prejudice, long habit, and party spirit, could have prevented, for any 
length of time, its general adoption. It is indeed so simple, that I 
have seen it pursued in families, and by private teachers, before the 
name of Wood was heard of; not that we are by any means less in- 
debted to that gentleman for being the first to bring it into general 
notice, and also for having proved to the world that it may be prac- 
tised on the largest scale. '< Its object,^' says Wood himself, in speak- 
ing of his method, '^ is threefold : first, to render more easy and 
pleasing the acquisition of the mechanical art of reading ; secondly, 
to turn to advantage the particular instruction contained in every 
individual passage which is read ; and, above all, thirdly, to give the 
pupil, by means of a minute aoalysis of each passage, a general com- 
mand of his own language." With regard to the first of these advan- 
tages, I have no hesitation in saying that, by the explanatory method, 
children learn to read three times faster than by the old method, and 
with, comparatively speaking, little pain. The importance of the 

E 
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other two points is so evident» that but little iUustration seems neces- 
sary; still I cannot help inserting here what the Sheriff himself says 
on the jecoiuf .*— ** When proper books are put into the hands of the 
scholars, every article which they read may be made the means, Dot 
only of forming in their youthful minds the invaluable habit of atten- 
tion, but also of communicating to them, along with facility in the 
art of reading, much information which is both adapted to their pre- 
sent age, and may be profitable to them for the rest of their lives. 
How different is the result, where the mechanical art is made the 
exclusive object of the master's and pupil's attention I How many 
tine passages have been read in the most pompous manner, without 
rousing a single sentiment in the mind of the performer I How many, 
in which they have left behind them only the most erroneous and 
absurd impressions and associations I Of such associations, if we re- 
member right, Miss Hamilton, in one of her works upon education, 
affords some striking examples from her personal experience. To 
these we may add another, furnished by a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, which, strong as it is, will, we believe, be recognised by most 
of our readers as too true a picture of what, from a similar cause, 
has not unfrequently occurred to themselves. He had been accus- 
tomed, like most schoolboys, to read, and probably to repeat, without 
the slightest attention to the sense, Gray's Elegy, not uncommonly 
known in school by the name of ' The curfew tolls/ What either 
* x^urfew' or ' tolls' meant, he, according to custom, knew nothing. 
He always thought, however, of toll-bars, and wondered what sort of 
tolls were curfew-tolls; but he durst not of course put any idle ques- 
tion ^n such a subject to the master. The original impression, as 
migtt be expected, remained, and to the present hour, continues to 
haunt him whenever this well known poem comes into his mind." 

Now, I must make a confession here, which is, that my own case 
is not only similar to this gentleman's, but in every respect the same. 
Nay, more ; it is a fact worth relating, that I never fully understood 
this celebrated Elegy, although I had repeated it some hundred times, 
until I had learned French, and read it in that language. It was also 
through the French that I understood, for the first tinWy Hamlet's 
well known soliloquy on self-destruction, as well as several other 
passages, by which, nevertheless, I bad partly learned to read my 
mother tongue I Yet, in presence of such facts, the monstrous system 
of teaching children the mechanical art of reading, without ever once 
attempting to make them understand what they read, is still very 
extensively pursued in the schools of the establishment ; and what is, 
perhaps, worse, the old and pernicious habit of compelling children 
to repeat by memory the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, without 
making them at all acquainted with the meaning of what they repeat, 
is still generally practised. 

Such is the fact ; and now, << it is the cause — it is the cause," which 
we must seek for. Some think that the cause is the schoolmaster's 
salary ; and it has even been asserted, that this salary too often proves 
a protection to indolence and spiritless incu^tivity ; and that, however 
careless and remiss the schoolmaster may be, he is pretty sure of his 
place and pension as long as he remains the creature of a party. . But 
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here> again, I think this too severe ; for truly no man, either with or 
without a family, can fare sumptuously even on the maximum salary, 
which, by act of parliament, amounts but to *J2l. 4$. 6d, The mini- 
mum is 16/. 18^. 4id, ; about 19/. may therefore be said to be the 
average income which the schoolmaster possesses, independent of his 
exertions. 

Now, while 1 admit that I am an enemy to all such salaries, and 
that even this sum, small as it is, may sometimes be a cause of inac- 
tivity and lukewarmness, still 1 respect too highly the great body of 
parochial schoolmasters to believe for a moment that it can be gene- 
rally so ; and, therefore, I SLta forced to look for some other cause for 
their acknowledged backwardness, not to say aversion, to adopt mo- 
dern improvements. If I mistake not, they are averse to reforms 
and changes precisely because they are a bod^, and of course not free. 
No doubt there are always exceptions ; but 1 assume that, in genera}, 
the members of no such body can be free, precisely because I have 
ever found them subjected to the yoke of certain prejudices and in- 
veterate habits peculiar to the body to which they belong. But who, 
indeed, that knows anything of man, but is aware how powerfully he 
is acted upon, in the formation of his opinions, by the spirit of the 
body of which he is a member? This of itself is sufficient, in my 
opinion, to explain the backwardness of our public teachers to alter 
their old-established methods. It may, however, be also partly ex- 
plained by the fact, that these teachers are subjected to the Scottish 
educational law, which many people consider too old for the present 
day, however admirable it may have been when enacted. 

It would thus appear, that our parochial schoolmasters are some- 
times blamed for that which is not their fault ; on the other hand, I 
am about to shew that they are not unfrequently praised for that 
which they do not perform. 

It is generally believed that Scotland owes to them alone that high 
moral character and superior education which have so long distin- 
guished her people. Such, I have said, is the common opinion ; but 
it is just a common error, as I can prove in a few words. The private 
teachers deserve at least the half of the praise which is thus exclu- 
sively bestowed upon their endowed rivals, the parochial schoolmasters. 
So far back as 1818, there were, in Scotland, 2222 private schools, 
and but 942 public ones ; but since that period, the former are said 
to have increased ; so, if we add to these a considerable number of 
schools of a fluctuating character, which, in thinly peopled parishes, 
are kept only during five or six months in the winter season in farm- 
houses, we may assert that about three-fourths of the Scottish popu- 
lation are educated elsewhere than in our public schools. It is there- 
fore manifestly unjust to ascribe to our parochial schools exclusively 
the superior education of the Scottish people, and the rather because 
changes and improvements are more easily introduced into private 
schools than into those of the establishment. 

In 1824, a controversy was for a time carried on in the Ayr 
Advertiser concerning a projected augmentation of the schoolmaster's 
salary; and one of the disputants, who writes under the signature of 
^' A Scottish Peasant," in whose opinions I entirely concur, expresses 
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himself as fotlowsy on ^the very point which we are now discuss- 
ing 5— 

** Much has been said, and, for anything that the writer knows, 
perhaps not more than enough has been said, about the respectability 
of that class of teachers denominated the parish schoolmasters of 
Scotland. Little, however, has been s«id about another class, deno- 
minated private teachers, who, in many cases, are certainly nothing 
inferior, either in talent or in respectability, to the other. The atten- 
tion of the public has seldom been turned to the efforts of this deserving 
class. Hence, it appears to have happened that the superior educa- 
tion of the Scottish peasantry has, with too little qualification, been 
ascribed to our parish schoolmasters. That the present state of our 
education owes its existence to the establishment of parish schools 
must, with firmness, be maintained ; but that it deserves the exclusive 
merit of our improvement, especially during the latter stages of its 
progress, must, with equal firmness, be denied. The truth, to the 
writer, appears to be this. — The establishment of parish schools com- 
municated to the progress of education its original impulse with so 
much effect, that the feeling in its favour became so general and 
strong that the supply which that establishment was capable of fur- 
nishing was soon found to be inadequate to the demand. Hence the 
introduction of private teachers, and hence the rivalship of the two 
classes (public and private teachers), which, operating to produce the 
same effect, has bestowed on the Scottish peasantry their acknowledged 
superiority. While, therefore, we would willingly encourage that 
general feeling in favour of our public teachers, still we would wish to 
have that confined by the limits of justice, in order that our private 
teachers may enjoy such a portion of it as their services merit. But 
we would strongly urge the propriety of remembering, that it is to the 
enlightened and liberal minds of our forefathers, and their patriotic 
institution itself, that we are primarily, that we are principally, in- 
debted for the eventually joint production of both classes of teachers.'' 
This gentleman appears to me to take the true view of the matter ; 
he gives the public and private teacher each his due ; but at the same 
time he urges the propriety of not forgetting what is doe to the me- 
mory of our great and virtuous forefathers. Now, I think this is 
quite right, and none can hold them in higher estimation than I do ; 
but still they were fallible men, and their institution, admirable as it 
was for the time of its foundation, may now be replaced by something 
better. But before pointing out any new plan, it would appear neces- 
sary to settle a point or two. 

As I have said, I am in general opposed to the endowment of semi- 
naries of learning ; but it is not on that account that I object to our 
school establishment ; for, after all, the schoolmaster's salary is not so 
considerable { and besides, our prudent forefathers never intended 
even this small sum to be paid for doing nothing. It was considered 
as a reward for gratuitously instructing the children of such as were 
unable to pay for them themselves, and I am happy to hear it is so 
considered still in many parts of Scotland. I object to our school 
establishment, chiefly because it is an establishment, and the school- 
masters, as a body, influenced of course by a corporate spirit, if I may 
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use that expression. In the second place, I object to it, because in 
schools destined to be opened to ally the system of* education is ex- 
elusive, and placed under the superintendence of the minister of a 
particular religion. This I hold to be, in the present day, at once im- 
politic and unjust. But* by what system, it will be asked, is the old 
one to be replaced ? Now, in the first place, it must not be foi^otten 
that unless it be for the really necessitous, no salary or system whatever 
is required. With this exception, as I have already shewn, people should 
just pay for their education as they do for anything else ; and teachers 
should just be paid according to their labours. This point being 
settled, it is evident that we have to concern ourselves only about the 
education of the poor. 

But some will object that the great body of the labouring popula- 
tion are also unable to pay for their children's education. This may 
be the case in Ireland, but it certainly is not so in Scotland, and it 
ought not to be so in England, nor indeed anywhere. At all events, 
when I speak of the education of the poor, I mean the education of 
such as are unable to pay for themselves, to whatever class or calling 
they may belong. 

But it is my conviction, that the diffusion of education, which at 
this moment takes up so much of public attention, and the progress 
of arts and sciences in general, will at no remote period at once 
diminish the number of ^e poor, and so far better the condition of 
the labourer, that he will be enabled to attend to his children's train- 
ing himself. This will chiefly be brought about by mechanical inven- 
tions, the result of which, in spite of every obstacle, must be greatly 
to abridge the hours of labour. 

I am well aware that these inventions have hitherto been often 
rather a curse than a blessing. It is most true that they have served 
to increase to an extraordinary degree the luxuries and wealth of the 
few, leaving the many just to toil their twelve hours a day as before. 
But this state of things cannot last. As George Combe says, in his 
excellent ^' Lectures on Education," — ^< In proportion as mechanical 
inventions shall be generally diffused over the world, they will increase 
the powers of production to such an extent as to supply, by moderate 
labour, every want of man ; and then the great body of the people 
will And themselves in possession of reasonable leisure, in spite of 
every exertion to avoid it." Combe's inference, that the people 
will find themselves in possession of reasonable leisure, in spite of 
every exertion to avoid it, appears to me to be altogether unassail- 
able. Can anything, indeed, be more self-evident than that men will 
have far less to do when machinery shall perform the most part of 
their work for them. Of course, it is taken for granted that mechanical 
inventions and discoveries, which are already d<Hng such wonders, 
will increase more and more. Of this I myself have no doubt what- 
ever. I can even conceive a time when head labour shall have so 
far replaced hand labour, that man will have no more bodily exercise 
than is necessary for the preservation of good health. But in the 
meantime, the grand object to be attained is a limitation of the hours 
of labour. If the labourer had only six hours a day to toil, and the 
rest of his time entirely to himself, he would be thereby soon empow- 
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ered to elevate his Gondition morally, intellectually, and physically ; 
for he would have then considerable time for intellectual acqaire- 
mentSy for self-education, and even for the acqubition of wealth. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that man needs a teacher to acquire 
knowledge. A few good boohs and facts are the best of teachers, 
and all that the labourer wants is leisure to attend to them. The 
self-education which I have just referred to, and which man, by 
voluntary exertions, extracts from surrounding circumstances and 
from himself, is generally of far more value than the education which 
he receives in youth, inasmuch as the latter, in the present state of 
society at least, is often worse than no education at all^ on account 
of the vast amount of religious, political, and social errors with which 
it is mixed up. Nay, this after-education is the only means which is 
left us to get rid of the false knowledge and errors which are in nine 
cases out of ten instilled into our minds in childhood. 



*^* The apparent abruptness in the conclusion of the above can 
easily be accounted for by the recollection of the author's illness and 
death. With the intention of remedying the fault in some measure, 
although involving considerable repetition, an unpublished letter 
from the author to the editor of a provincial newspaper, is here in- 
serted, entitled 

NEW PLAN FOR EDUCATING THE POOR. 

Sib, — I have persuaded myself that I have discovered a simple and 
economical plan for ensuring the education of the poor, which I hope 
is all the government aims at ; for any interference beyond this in' a 
land of freedom ought not to be endured a single hour. My scheme 
is indeed so simple, and so English, that it is a subject of wonder to 
me that it has not been proposed and acted upon long before. Here 
it is : — 

Let the body of the electors within each parish be compelled, by 
law, to provide for the moral and secular education of such as are 
unable to provide for themselves, leaving religious instruction entirely 
to the care of the parents and their peculiar spiritual guides, to the 
learners themselves, or to religious teachers of their own choosing. 
If such a plan as this ever become the law of the land, I should have 
no fear of its being disobeyed. At all events, our existing authorities 
could see it executed as well as the other laws of the country. Here, 
however; I am anxiDus to have it clearly understood that I am for 
limiting all legislative interference in education to the poor: As to 
those who can pay for their children's education, let them jiist be left 
to themselves, as they have hitherto been ; among all such, the com- 
petitive principle will be found, in the end, to accomplish more good 
than any other which has yet been discovered, either at home or 
abroad. Nay, I am for entrusting to the body of the people, or to a 
committee chosen by them, the sole management and superintendence 
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even of this education for the indigent, which I wish to see esta- 
blished; only one thing should be imposed and obligatory — viz., the 
necessity of shewing that the children of the poor are able to read, 
write, and cast accounts, for the government is not bound to educate 
the people, as some imagine, nor even the poor, nor yet to ask haw 
this work is done, but merely to see that it is done. In short, while 
the end should be exacted, in the means of attaining that end the 
people should be left entirely free. 

- Why all this talk about government interference and management ? 
Is the education of the poor, then, a matter which local bodies cannot 
manage themselves ? Verily, I had thought they already administered 
affairs of a character as formidable as this. Why all this anxious 
solicitation of grants from the Treasury ? Have the people then to 
learn, that, after all, such grants just come out of their own pockets?- 
'Nay, is it not manifest that by keeping the management of the educa- 
tional work in their own hands, it will be both cheaper and better 
done, inasmuch as the people are generally the best managers of their 
own affairs, and because they will hereby save themselves the enor- 
mous administrative expenses of a department of public instruction, 
together with board, school inspectors, and a host of other officials. 

It has often been a subject of wonder to me, that our educationists 
do not turn their eyes to Scotland, instead of seeking out for models 
among the centralizing systems of the Continent ; for while I object 
to the Scottish system on many points, still I am forced to declare, 
after a long experience as a teacher, and thirteen years' residence 
abroad, that, with all its faults, it is superior to any I have yet met 
with. By Scottish system, I understand all the existing means of 
education in that country, the private as well as the public schools. 
This deserves to be specially noted, because private schools and 
benevolent institutions have of late years done more good than the 
schools of the establishment. Now what I propose is the Scottish 
system, with none of its inonopoly, and more of the popular element. 
Like the Scottish plan, mine has for its object to compel the localities 
to educate their poor. As to the extent of these localities, that may 
be hereafter fixed, according to local circumstances. There may be 
no harm in enacting, further, that such as are unable to read, write, 
and cast accounts, shall be excluded from the freedom of setting up 
any trade in towns or villages, and denied the liberty of marrying. 
But here, I repeat it again, let all state interference stop, for any 
stretch of power beyond this in the present state of religious opinions^ 
besides being ineffective as to the object in view, must infallibly end 
in tyranny and injustice. 

If the limits of this article would allow me, I could easily point out 
a host of inconveniences and even dangers, that are ever attendant on 
government interference in such matters, but which would be avoided 
by the plan I propose. In Britain, private benevolence and individual 
exertion are doing ten times more for the cause of education, than 
anywhere among the State-educated countries of the Continent. 
And this is just what might be expected. Why should the benevolent 
and the wealthy concern themselves about this work, if they have 
already paid for it through the national funds ? Let State education be 
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established among us, and we shall soon see the exertions of educa- 
tional associations die away, the fountain of private benevolence dried 
up» and lukewarmness to this great c. ise pervading the whole com- 
niunity. Such is ever tlie case when the State interferes too far ; 
implicit submission and a slothful reliance on authority are found to 
replace individual enterprise and the habit of self-government. In 
short) to do the people's thinking and duties for them, is just the way 
to make them machines fit for any purpose. Look to France. And 
if such be the case when governments have the best intentions, what 
may it not be, if otherwise I Education then becomes a State engine, 
and is used to enslave and brutify. Look again to France, and to the 
past history of education there. Turn to Austria, and there we find 
the Emperor publicly declaring, that he is better pleased with subjects 
that cbey^ than subjects that Mnh, 

Thus we have sufficient grounds for objecting to State education, 
even where there is no diversity of religious opinion, and when we 
reflect that there do exist upwards of seventy sects among us, we 
cannot help being surprised that so many attempts should have lately 
been made to establish a uniform gyttem cfnaJAonal education through-* 
out the country. The truth is, the thing b impossible, and that 
besides is sufficiently proved by the failure and abandonment of so 
many schemes of education, even though we had no other evidence 
on the subject. I look upon the government plans both for England 
and Ireland as the best of the kind that could be devised ; yet what 
unparalleled opposition have they not met with from*papists as well as 
protestants of every denomination I In endeavouring to please all 
parties, government has pleased nobody. Yet what can be done 
more ? But one thing remains, which is, to give the tories their will, 
by yielding up to the church of England the exclusive management 
of education and State bounty ; but this is surely too monstrous for 
1841. 

The unavoidable inference arising from these and a multitude of 
similar facts for which I have no room, is, that this matter must just 
be left to the people themselves, and to local bodies of their choosing. 

In the mean time, let our rulers take away all taxes upon knowledge, 
remove all monopolies, be they civil, religious, or educational ; in 
short, let them diminish general taxation by rooting out all abuses. 
And in doing this, which is indeed their duty, they will do more even 
for the advancement of education Uself than if they were to expend 
for that purpose millions on millions out of the national funds. 



THE END. 



T. C. SaviU, Fxiuter, 107, St. Martin's Lane. 
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